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O decry any cus- 
tom that is a 
national char- 
acteristic is as 
great a folly as to 
dispute about in- 
dividual _ tastes; 
but it is a folly to 
which we 
English are 
rather too 
prone, The 
body of pub- 
lic opinion 
amongst us 
becomes 
every year 
more toler- 
ant of foreign variations from our own 
habits and customs, but there still re- 
mains a mass of prejudice which clouds 
our general judgment of other people, 
and does not permit us to make just 
allowances for differences. of blood, train- 
ing, climate, and environment in the for- 
mation of national character. 

In the minds of most English men and 
English women bull-fighting is abhorred. 
We have hurled every kind of denuncia- 
tion at it. It is condemned as ‘‘ brutal,”’ 
‘* degrading,”’ ‘‘ cruel,’ ‘‘ disgusting,” 
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sickening,’’ and so on. We are quite 
sure that no one of refinement or nice 
sensibility could witness it, and since 
everyone in Spain and Portugal does 
attend the bull-fight, we are secretly con- 
vinced that no one in Spain or Portugal 
can be a person of refinement or nice 
feeling. That is one impudent general- 
isation. And because we do not tolerate 
that pastime in England we conclude 
that we must be persons of refinement 
and sensibility, which appears to be a 
second impudent generalisation in view 
of the fact that we do patronise and 
greatly enjoy seeing two men pummel 
each other into hideous mocks of human 
beings and for money. I really do not 
think that a people who eagerly support, 
as two of their national pastimes, the 
prize-ring and the torturing of foxes 
by setting packs of hounds on them, 
have any occasion to throw stones at 
the bull fight of Spain and Portugal. 
In justice to ourselves, I urge that we 
do not let ourselves be deceived in 
judging the characteristics of other 
nationalities. To condemn an evidently 
intelligent, cultured gentleman for 
doing a thing habitually which we 
regard as brutal, or cruel, or savage, 
without inquiring as to the circum- 
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stances or antecedent conditions of his 
action, is to court ignorance rather 
than knowledge, and to admit that we 
prefer to remain blind to seeing clearly. 
To say: What is the reason that the 
Spaniard can enjoy a sport so cruel and 
dangerous, and apparently brutalising 
as bull-fighting, is to set out on the 
path of discovery; but to say: What a 
cruel and brutalised people the Spanish 
must be because they enjoy bull-fighting 
is to beg the whole question and leap 
into the dark. I, for one, prefer the 
former course. 
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about as much likeness to the real thing 
as a stage performance by poor amateurs 
to one by experienced professionals. 
The life, the gaiety, the unconscious 
abandonment to the joyous frolic of the 
hour are almost wholly lacking in the 
English rendering. 

Besides the allowance to be made for 


temperament, we must consider the 
effect of habit. The bull-fight is very 
ancient in Spain and Portugal. A 


passion for it may be said to be born 
in the blood of every inhabitant. And 
they have all been familiar with the 





Let it be admitted that the bull-fight 
could never become a popular pastime 
in England. It is a sport suited to a 
very different race, to a Southern race, 
to a people of warmer blood and more 
impetuous temperament. Variations in 
national temperament account for the 
great diversity in the popular sports of 
different countries. Cricket, for 
example, will probably never be 
acclimatised in the United States. 
Why? It is pronounced too slow and 
tedious. The American wants a game 
all fire and dash while it lasts and soon 
over. Therefore he has invented base- 
ball. We have seen attempts made to 
introduce the carnival sports of Southern 
Europe into cold and _ phlegmatic 
England. The transplanted rites have 


sport from childhood. Features which 
are revolting to us are of too common 
occurrence to the Spaniard to produce 
a corresponding’ sensation. Then, 
finally, let us not be so unjust as not 
to admit that bull-fighting exacts from 
those who engage in it a high degree 
of courage, mental alertness, great 
physical agility. To become a popular 
success in the arena requires long and 
arduous training and abstemious living. 
Bull-fighting in its best estate is not a 
tame exhibition in which the eager 
passions of a multitude are satiated by 
a few goaded and bleeding bulls and two 
or three disembowelled horses. That 
which rouses human feeling is the human 
intrepidity in the face of danger, the 
skill with which that danger is 
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quickened and then avoided, the non- 
chalance with which men enter on this 
combat with superior brute force. And 
until we can give due weight to all 
these considerations we only betray our 
incapacity to be just when we condemn 
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exaggerating nothing and concealing 
nothing. And we will begin at the 
beginning—the breeding of the bull that 
is destined to meet its fate eventually 
in one of the many thousand arenas 
scattered over the two countries where 
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a whole nation as essentially cruel and 
barbarous because it supports a 
pastime that does not enlist our own 
sympathy. 

But it is time to give some descrip- 
tion of the sport itself, and in what 
follows the aim is to be quite truthful, 


the sport prevails; they are, of course, 
Spain and Portgual, for in France it 
is a mere exotic, and conducted under 


restrictions which do not exist in its 
natural home. 
One of our earlier illustrations 


represents a bull farm in Portugal. In 
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the picture the group of bulls standing 
in the water look peaceful enough, and 
when herded thus together the animals 
are usually quiet and inoffensive, allow- 
ing even strangers to pass among them 
unmolested. But place one in a field by 
himself and he becomes suspicious and 
nervous, irritable and excited. In that 
condition he does not require much 
incentive to attack anyone who tres- 
passes on his domain. His eyes take an 
angry gleam; he paws the ground 
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fiercely, switches his tail, lowers that 
pair of long, sharply-pointed horns, and 
the trespasser is wise if he puts a fence 
between them as quickly as possible. 
In the bulls intended for the arena we 
find varying degrees of fierceness. Some 
have to be prodded and excited to anger 
in the ring, while others are quite 
ready to take the offensive from the first 
moment of their entrance. Andalusia 
has the reputation of supplying the 
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animals which make the best sport for 
the spectators, and some farms have a 
special reputation for supplying bulls 
of exceptional fierceness. One such is 
known as the Muir Farm, and its bulls 
have earned the soubriquet of ‘‘ The 
Herd of Death.’”’ 

On page 109 is a representation of 
the training school in Seville where 
young men are taught the science of the 
ring, and gradually acquire by severe 
and often dangerous practice all the arts 
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of agility and finesse which are exhibited 
with so much apparent ease and sang 
froid by the experts in the craft. Quite 
young bulls are used in the training 
schools, but even so they are by no 
means inoffensive creatures. When 
sufficiently expert the young bull-fighter 
makes his appearance in one of the 
smaller arenas, and to these he may 
be compelled to confine himself for many 
years, for service in the great rings is 
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the prize to which he may be long 
looking forward but in vain. He 
must have acquired a great reputation 
before he can aspire to this advance 
in his profession, and even then he 
may have to wait for the death or 
retirement of one of the leaders before 
a place is open to him. 


and social attention as would turn the 
head of most men whose origin and 
associations have been as humble as 
are those of the great body of bull- 
fighters. With ladies especially, a 
handsome and expert matador is usually 
a great favourite. He is loaded with 
gifts, received in very good society, 
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When, however, the bull-fighter has 
reached the summit of his ambition, 
and appears only in such “‘star”’ 
arenas as those of Madrid, Barcelona, 
Cadiz, and Seville, he becomes a person 
of some importance, perhaps a popular 
hero and the recipient of such laudation 


commands a noble salary, and, if he is 
not a spendthrift, may acquire a fortune 
on which to retire before his hand loses 
its cunning and his muscles stiffen with 
age. 

The personnel of the ring differs 
somewhat in Spain and Portugal. In 
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the latter country the horsemen are 
known as cavalleiros. They use a long 
lance and a short banderil, both of 
which have arrow-shaped heads. The 
lances are broken off when the head 
has pierced the bull, and the cavalleiro 
rides away with most of the shaft in 
his hand. Round them are tied paper 
rosettes fastened with thread. When 
the horseman spears the bull he snaps 
this thread, and the paper rosette 
worries the animal greatly. 

When the horseman has put in one 
or two long lances he puts in short 
ones—a far more difficult feat. Having 
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confréres. They are armed with heavy 
lances, and their main business is to 
stab the bull repeatedly in the neck in 
order to weaken him. Their horses, 
blindfolded, old and worthless, are 
intended for slaughter, and they will 
never hesitate to ride them on to the 
bull’s horns. No sooner does the bull 
hit the horse than the picador slips off 
behind, and gets over the barrier with 
all speed. Sometimes the horse is 
caught so close to the fence, or is 
charged so fiercely, that the picador 
cannot save himself and goes to the 
ground. When this occurs the attend- 
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put in the allotted number, he retires, 
leaving the footman to finish the fight. 
The costume of the cavalleiros is 
very gorgeous. Their coats are braided 
and profusely gilt; they wear tight- 
fitting, white knee-breeches and long 
riding-boots, with persuasive-looking 
spurs, which they do not hesitate to use. 
Their hair is powdered, and they wear 
a three-cornered hat. On entering the 
ring for the first time, they salute the 
populace with much dignity, and handle 
their special saluting horses in a manner 
that never fails to call forth applause. 
The Spanish horsemen are called 
picadores, and their work is more 
dangerous than that of their Portuguese 


ants and footmen rush in and entice the 
bull away. If he refuses to be enticed, 
one or two catch him by the tail and 
pull him off, whilst others lift up the 
picador and if necesary carry him within. 
Now and again a picador is killed, and 
this is usually due to his allowing the 
bull to catch him too near the barrier, 
or because he has been entangled with 
the falling horse, and has been mortally 
wounded before his companions have 
managed to reach him. The picadores 
wear a less gorgeous garb than the 


cavalleiros. Their hats are large and 
broad-brimmed, and their feet and 
legs are protected with metal. 

Those footmen upon whom the 
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‘‘ utility’? work of the ring mainly 
devolves are the bandarilleros. In 
Portugal they occasionally fight the 


bull without the aid of the horsemen, 
and they are always in the ring. Their 
cloaks save the life of many a horse 
and man, and as they are nimble, agile, 
and lightly clad, they run about with 
great ease, and are seldom caught. 
They wear three-cornered hats fastened 
by elastic under the chin, braided coats, 
knee-breeches, flesh-coloured stockings, 
and black shoes. They act as 
emergency-men upon all occasions; if 
the bull catches picador or matador 
they rush in and draw him off, generally 
with their cloaks which they cast before 
his eyes, sometimes, in extreme cases, 
by catching his tail and hanging on. If 
one of them gets caught by the bull his, 
behaviour is curious in the extreme. If 
tossed some distance away he pretends 
to be dead, and then the bull will sniff 
at him and leave him alone; if he falls 
too near to deceive the animal he rolls 
himself up in a ball, protecting his head 
with his knees and arms. It is only when 
stunned or giddy from a fall that he for- 
gets the necessary tricks and falls a 
victim to those death-dealing horns. 
There are always several footmen in the 
ring, and very great skill is evinced in 
their disposition. Like the ideal private 
secretary, their business is to be never 
in the way and never out of the way. 

The forcados—men who catch the 
bull by the horns, legs, and tail, and 
hold him motionless in the arena—are 
to be seen only in Portugal, while, in 
both Portugal and Spain, you can some- 
times see troupes of jumpers, who vault 
over the bull’s back, stick little badges 
into his hide, and do other unprofitable 
and dangerous things. 

The matador gives the bull the coup 
de grace. Their methods vary con- 
siderably. Many men, though experts 
at their work, leave a taint of butchery 
about it. They slaughter bulls rather 
than fight them. It is given to only one 
or two exponents of the art to almost 
awe the spectators, but these few are 
worth almost all the rest. The action 
of an expert matador is superb. 
His every movement is elegant and 
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neat without being unnecessarily ornate; 
he takes no more steps than are 
necessary, but gets all possible effect 
out of each; his death stroke is keen and 
rapid, almost to the point of painless- 
ness; his dignity from start to finish 
is superb. Such men as these possess 
some subtle influence over a bull; they 
seem to will its movements and to hold 
the most savage animal in as much 
subjection as they deem necessary. So 
notorious is their power that, when they 
enter upon their business, the rest of 
the company will perhaps stand at the 
other side of the arena, or even outside 
the barrier, confident that their services 
will not be required. 

The position of a matador is improved 
by the fact that he has his own company. 
Sometimes as many as three matadors 
fight in the same contest, each one 
killing two bulls ; but every matador has 
his own cuadrilla, consisting usually of 
two picadors, three or four bander- 
illeros, and the puntillero. When the 
men have fought together for a long 
time they learn each others peculiarities, 
and, just as in cricket or a_ football 
team, learn to work in unison. 

The leading matadors get through an 
immense amount of work. Their 
engagements carry them from one part 
of Spain to another, and as a festival 
or holiday of any sort is always cele- 
brated by a bull-fight, their services are 
often required more than once a week. 

In Portugal there are gaily-dressed 
men who direct the teams of oxen to 
‘ead away the bull from the arena; and 
in Spain there are men who attend to 
the wounded horses, patching up their 
wounds and urging them on to their 
feet. A horse is not always killed when 
hit by the bull; in point of fact, it is not 
invariably wounded. It all depends 
where the horns catch it. Sometimes 
it is merely knocked down. On an 
average a bull kills two or three horses, 
but, if fresh enough, he may kill half 
a dozen. The last personage of the 
Spanish ring to be described is the 
puntillero; his bvsiness is to kill any 
bull that has only been badly wounded 
by the matador. Even the most skilful 
swordsman will occasionally miss his 
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stroke; but it would be beneath his 
dignity to repeat it. The puntillero 
does not enter the ring unless his ser- 
vices are required. 

The cloaks used are of two sorts. The 
footmen use plum-coloured ones, which 
seem to aggravate the bull immensely. 
When hotly pursued a footman some- 
times throws his cloak away, and the 
animal will always stop and worry it. 
The matador uses a smaller cloak of 
scarlet colour, which is tied to a stick, 
and called a muleta. The rapid manipu- 
lation of this muleta generally intoxi- 
cates the bull, and renders him an easy 
prey to the espada, a long razor-edged 
sword. 

Now we are in a huge arena holding 
an audience of 12,000, packed in every 
part. The bright dresses of the women, 
the incessant flutter of fans on every 
side, the eager expectant faces, . the 
lively chatter and merry laughter do not 
indicate that these 12,000 people are 
gathered together under the brilliant 
sky to witness a dangerous and bloody 
combat between man and beast. 

The proceedings are about to com- 
mence, and a triple cuadrilla comes out 
to salute. Foremost come the matadors 
and banderilleros, behind them six 
picadors on horses, the eyes of which are 
bandaged. Behind them come more 
footmen and some teams of brightly 
beribboned horses or mules, whose ser- 
vices will be requisitioned to drag off 
dead bulls. The music is playing, and 
the enthusiasm of the multitude wakes 
at the sight. 

The cuadrilla of the fighting matador 
comes out, and the two picadors belong- 
ing thereto are for the first time armed 
with their long heavy spears. They 
proceed leisurely to take their places, 
and the chulos arrange themselves in 
the best positions. The picadors tuck 
their lances under their right arms with 
the points about a yard and a _ half 
above the ground. The excitement of 
the moment it is impossible to describe. 
Conversation drops, fans are quiet, and 
once more the trumpets sound. 

From the darkness of his stall into 
the bright light of the arena comes the 
great bull, his every fibre quivering with 
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rage and excitement. He is, as may 
be seen at first glance, a fighter: one 
that will keep every man up to the 
mark, and die as he lived, fierce and 
unconquered. Away he goes after the 
footman, while the nearer picador spurs 
his horse across the track. There is a 
sharp turn, the huge lance of the man 
on horseback is raised, but the bull is 
too quick, the stroke is lost in the sand 
of the arena, and the horse falls, 
knocked over by the force of the charge, 
but uncut by the long pointed horns. 
A skilfully thrown cloak entices the bull 
away, and, as he runs along, one of the 
men fixes a small ribbon rosette into his 
flank. ° 

The picador, who adroitly slipped off 
behind when charged, remounts the 
horse, which attendants force on to its 
feet, his long lance is picked up, and off 
he gallops. In the meantime the other 
picador has spurred his horse in front 
of the bull, and having attracted his 
attention, drawn rein suddenly. The 
long spear is pointed in position, the 
huge black body crashes down, there is 
a deafening shout, the iron point dives 
deep into the bull’s neck, and the bull’s 
horns are buried in the horse’s body. 
Thoroughly aroused by the pain of the 
stab, the animal endeavours to gore the 
horse again, but two of the footmen 
rush in with cloaks, and, obedient to 
their attraction, the fierce creature 
follows one of them round the ring, his 
blood staining the sand, and that of the 
horse dripping from his horns. 

So the fight goes on till the bull has 
more than a dozen wounds, and four 
dead horses litter the arena. Now the 
picador’s task is over, and the bander- 
illeros set to work. They entice the 
bull round and round the ring, taking 
away nearly all his energy, ever and 
anon sticking into the back of his neck 
a couple of brightly-decorated bander- 
illas, which remain in the animal’s 
flesh by reason of their fish-hook shaped 
heads. 

Now the trumpets ring for the final 
tercio, and with one voice the huge 
crowd shouts the name of a much 
beloved matador, and the great man 


enters the arena to complete the work. 
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The next few minutes appear to be 
the longest since the world began. 
Every incident, every manceuvre, seems 
to leave its impression. No sooner does 
the matador reach the bull than they 
both seem to recognise the dangers 
before them. The man, whose approach 
was slow and careless, appears electri- 
fied; the bull rouses himself at the sight 
of the muleta to something of his old 
rage. He flies savagely at the scarlet 
rag which, in the skilful hands of the 
espada, is always upon him, but never 
within reach. They shift their ground, 
and in his wish to destroy the muleta 
the bull forgets wounds and fatigue. 

The matador twists and turns like a 
harlequin, never giving the animal a 
moment’s rest. This is the fight; a 
single false step would bring him upon 
these deep-stained horns, but the risk 
is not nearly so great as it appears. 
The man knows his bull, long experience 
has taught him every move that such 
an animal can make. If it changed its 
tactics the risk would be enormous, but 
the bull is stupid, as all bulls are, and, 
moreover, it is intoxicated with giddi- 
ness, rage, and pain. So they continue 
the attack and repulse for what seems 


four hours, but it is in reality four 
minutes. 

Suddenly one is aware of the 
matador’s sword, bare and glittering in 
his right hand., The muleta is in his 
left hand now, but is work goes on as 
before. “It seems to buzz round those 
horns, to dance before the bloodshot 
eyes, to suggest madness in its many 
movements. The work is beginning to tell 

Once again the matador lowers his 
muleta. There is a glitter of blue steel 
as the uplifted sword reflects the sun- 
light. The bull sees nothing but the 
cloak; with lowered head he makes his 
last charge and the keen blade pierces 
to his heart. Slowly he sinks down, turns 
his eyes to the crowded seats and dies. 

Then come thunders of applause 
which the matador, dripping sword in 
hand, acknowledges. Boxes of cigars 
and_ cigarettes, flowers and _ parcels 
innumerable are showered down into 
the arena as presents for him, and while 
an attendant gathers these gifts the 
matador bows again and again. 

The fight has lasted half an hour, and 
the audience settles down for another 
contest with another bull by a fresh set 
of fighters. 
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IORACE WYNDHAM 


CHAPTER I. 


WAITING FOR GREVILLE. 


scene could well have been found 

than that presented by the pic- 
turesque little village of Kingsford. The 
trimly built cottages, with their thatched 
roofs and profusion of creepers climbing 
about the latticed windows, the long, 
straggling street, the leafy hedgerows, 
the fields of waving corn, and the back- 
ground of wooded hills, all combined to 
make up a delightful panorama. The 
scent of honeysuckle, and sweet briar 
from the well-kept garden plots in front 
of each house made the August air 
fragrant on every side. But for a lark 
singing in the blue sky overhead, no 
sound broke the stillness of the drowsy 
summer afternoon. 

At the end of the main street, just 
where the high road began, stood the 
church, its grey old Norman tower half 
hidden by a mass of ivy. Almost 
adjoining it was the Rectory, a long, 
low building with a walled garden 
sloping down to the meadows that 
bordered the river. A little further off, 
among a thick clump of beeches, rose 
the turrets of Melcombe Court, the 
biggest house of which the neighbour- 
hood could boast. 

As the church clock struck six, the 
Rectory gate opened, and two men, 
followed by a girl, came out and stood 
for a moment in the hot sunshine. 


[* all Dorsetshire no more charming 
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Mr. Marchmont, the Rector, took off 
his soft hat and fanned his white hair. 

*“What a perfect afternoon!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ I never remember such an 
August. Just what you want, General, 
for yourcorn. You ought to have a fine 
crop this year.”’ 

General Bingham, a tall, stern-look- 
ing man of sixty-five, shrugged his 
shoulders, and a discontented expression 
came into his face. 

** The corn is all right,’’ he returned 
shortly, ‘‘ but this weather is enough 
to ruin the turnips.”’ 

The Rector hid a smile, and then 
glanced at his daughter. 

** What do you say, Winnie? ”’ 

“‘I think it’s delightful,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘ Besides, if the weather 
was good for turnips it would be bad 
for corn.”’ 

The Rector laughed approvingly. 

** You see, Winnie’s a_ philosopher. 
She knows as well as I do that one can’t 
have everything.’’ 

General Bingham frowned. The state- 
ment seemed to contain an implied 
rebuke. As such, he resented it. 

‘** I’m not asking for everything,’’ he 
said abruptly. ‘‘ You know that per- 
fectly well.” 

The Rector looked a little perturbed. 
General Bingham was really rather try- 
ing. He had an autocratic nature, and 
seemed to imagine that the whole 
universe ought to be arranged to suit 
his private convenience. When anything 
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happened to upset this he took it as a 
personal slight, and never hesitated to 
conceal the fact. The possession of 
such a trait did not make him popular 
among his neighbours. Still, he was 
always regarded by them with consider- 
able deference; for, as the owner of 
Melcombe Court, and Chairman of the 
County Bench, he was an _ important 
person in the little community. It was 
a good many years since the General, a 
widower with one son, had taken up his 
abode there. He lived almost entirely 
by himself, seldom having anybody to 
stay at the Court except during the 
shooting season, or when his son, who 
held a commission in his own regiment, 
happened to be home on leave. 

As her father endeavoured to find a 
fresh subject to discuss, while the 
General stalked up the narrow pathway 
ahead of them, Winnie saw a troubled 
look pass across his face. As she noted 
it, she slipped her hand into his. 

‘* Never mind, papa,’’ she whispered 
encouragingly. ‘‘ I’ll put him in a good 
temper.”’ 

** When do you expect your son home 
again? ’’ she enquired. 

General Bingham’s grim features 
relaxed a little. The girl had struck 
his weak point, if he could be said to 
have such a thing. 

** Greville has already started. His 
last letter told me he was _ leaving 
Bombay at the beginning of the month. 
He is travelling by the Chundah, one of 
the mail boats.” 

“Yes, the ship 
yesterday.” 

A look of surprise met the statement. 

** How on earth did you know that? ”’ 

A soft blush spread across the girl’s 
face. 

**T saw it in the paper.” 

‘‘ Winnie takes a great interest in 
Captain Greville’s voyage,’’ announced 
the Rector. ‘‘ She borrowed an atlas 
from me so as to follow the ship’s 
passage from port to port.’’ 

The General bent his bushy eyebrows 
upon her, but she met his enquiring 
gaze fearlessly. 

*““Of course I’m 
returned. 


reached Gibraltar 


interested,’’ she 
‘** So is everybody in Kings- 


ford. Only yesterday afternoon Bob 
Jones, our gardener, was asking me 
when the Captain would be back again. 
The village cricket team have arranged 
a match with Hadleigh, and they want 
him to play for them.”’ 

‘*‘Humph!”’ observed the General. 

‘* He’s the best bat we’ve ever had,”’ 
declared the Rector, ‘‘ and his bowling 
—with a break to leg—is wonderful 
Since he went to India the Kingsford 
team has been no good at all. They’ve 
gone to pieces simply. The sooner your 
son comes back to take them in hand 
again the better.”’ 

The General smiled tolerantly. It 
pleased his vanity to hear people singing 
Greville’s praises. When they did so 
he took it as a personal tribute to him- 
self. 

‘*T don’t know that Master Greville 
will have much time for cricket,’’ he 
observed in a more _ mollified tone. 
‘“* You see, he is bringing a_ brother 
officer with him, and I am asking one 
or two people to stay with us as well 
for the shooting.”’ 

Winnie looked interested at the 
announcement. Before she could say 
anything, however, her father was ask- 
ing a question. 

‘‘ Whom is your son bringing? Is it 
anybody we know? ”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s James Hackett. He was 
here three years ago. You remember 
him, don’t you, Winifred? ’’ 

At the mention of the name the girl’s 
face clouded a little. 

‘* Yes, I remember Captain Hackett,”’ 
she answered slowly. 

The Rector nodded in agreement. 

‘** Certainly, we all remember him. 
I think Greville told me they were at 
Sandhurst together. My wife has often 
asked after him. He was a great 
favourite of hers.” 

** And he’s also a great favourite of 
fortune. His income must be at least 
£5,000 a year. I wish I had even half 
as much. What with rents going down 
and expenses increasing it’s all I can 
do to keep up my position. I don’t know 
how you find things, Marchmont, but 
with me they’re very serious.”’ 


The Rector sighed at the thought of 


he 


- 
— 
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his own financial position. It was not 
very bright, for the Kingsford living 
was a poor one, and he had many calls 
on his slender resources. His wife, too, 
was extravagant, and did little to help 
him in the difficult task of making both 
ends meet. Some years earlier he had 
lost a considerable sum over an unfor- 
tunate speculation into which he had 
been ill-advised enough to enter at her 
request. Mrs. Marchmont, however, 
always ignored the part she played in 
this calamity, and affected to regard 
herself as a deeply 
wronged woman be- 
cause she had to live 
in a country village 
with next to no 
society. 

But the Rector was 
not the sort of man to 
let his mind dwell on 
his troubles. After 
all, he reflected, there 
were lots of people 
worse off than him- 
self. 

‘Oh, well,”” he 
said again, ‘‘ we 
can’t have everything 
in this world. It 
wouldn’t be good for 
us to do so.”” 

General Bingham 
tapped sharply on the 
ground. He disliked 
argument, and could 
not bear the slightest 
opposition to his own 
views. 

“Nobody is sug- 
gesting it,’’ he retor- 
ted. ‘All I want 
is freedom from 
worry. Not too much to ask, I should 
hope.”’ 

Charles Marchmont shot a glance of 
amused enquiry at his daughter. She 
caught his eye and smiled back in turn. 
The close bond of sympathy existing 
between father and daughter made 
words unnecessary. Besides; with the 
General watching them, speech would 
have been impossible. 

The next moment the little party 
came to a bend in the road. As they 
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reached it the General stopped short and 
held out his hand. 

‘*“Well, I'll say good-bye now. I 
mustn’t take Miss Winifred and you any 
further out of your way.”’ 

The Rector paused __ irresolutely. 
Having come so far he thought he might 
just as well continue his journey. It 
was a pleasant afternoon, and he had 
a parochial visit to pay. 

“Thank you,’’ he said, ‘“‘but I’m 
going in your direction for a bit. The 
fact is, I’ve promised to call on one 


The rector and his daughter exchanged glances 
of amusement. 


of the cottagers near you. Winnie 
won’t mind going home by herself.” 

‘** All right, then, returned the other. 
‘Come along. I want to consult you 
about my new gamekeeper. He has 
been giving a lot of trouble. These 
fellows seem to have no idea of dis- 
cipline nowadays. You ought to keep 
your parishioners in better order.” 

As she watched her father and his 
companion disappear round a bend in 
the road Winnie uttered a faint sigh. 
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“* Poor papa! ”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ The 
General will lecture him for the next half 
hour. As if he could help what the 
gamekeeper has been doing.” 

Then a new thought struck her, and 
her eyes lighted up with a tender smile. 

**Greville is coming home,’’ she 
murmured softly. ‘‘ He will be here 
next week! Oh, why isn’t it next week 
already? ”’ 

Suddenly the happy expression went 
out of her eyes, and a shadow seemed 
to pass across them. 

** Why does he want to bring James 
Hackett with him? They can’t really 
be friends. Captain Hackett must have 
traded on Greville’s good nature and 
invited himself. I’m sure that is what 
has happened. His coming here will 
spoil everything.’’ 

She walked on for a few steps in 
silence, her mind apparently busy with 
thoughts that rather disturbed it. 
Every now and again the shadow on her 
face deepened. Then, as she turned the 
corner and came within view of the 
Rectory gate, it lifted. After all, she 
decided, there was no occasion to worry 
about what had not yet happened. 
Time enough to do so when circum- 
stances made it necessary. 

The gate swung behind her and she 
passed through the cool wainscotted 
hall and out into the pleasant garden 
that sloped down towards the river. At 
the sound of the girl’s footsteps, Mrs. 
Marchmont, who was sitting under a 
tree reading a novel, looked up with an 
expression of annoyance. 


‘*Why are you so late?” she 
demanded in a querulous tone. 
‘*I’m sorry, mother, but I didn’t 


think how the time was going. You 
ought to have come with us.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont smiled acidly. 

** Thank you, Winifred, but I’ve no 
taste for tramping along rough country 
roads and across ploughed fields.”’ 

‘We didn’t, though. We went 
through the woods.’’ 

‘* Please don’t argue. The principle 
is the same whichever way you went. I 
suppose you didn’t think of taking vour 
sunshade? ”’ 

** No, of course not.”’ 
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** And no gloves, either, apparently ? ”’ 

The girl shook her head. 

**Gloves and sunshade would have 
been ridiculous.”’ 

“Indeed, why? ”’ 

**Oh, well, this is only the country.’’ 

“‘IT am quite aware of that. But 
because we happen to be buried in a 
place like this it is no reason for your 
going about like a farmer’s daughter. 
I hear Lady Briggs is staying at the 
Hall. Suppose she or any of her friends 
had met you. I don’t know what they 
would have thought.’’ 

Winnie sighed gently. The whole 
thing seemed so little worth troubling 
about. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, does it? ”’ 

‘“‘Of course it matters. Really, 
Winifred, what on earth will you be 
saying next? However, apart from the 
prospect of meeting people, it’s very 
careless of you not to have taken a sun- 
shade. It’s just the way to ruin your 
complexion. ’’ 

Winnie smiled at the serious tone in 
which her mother spoke. 


*““My complexion isn’t very im- 
portant.”’ 
Mrs. Marchmont looked almost 


horror struck at the remark. 

‘* Not very important! ”’ she echoed. 
** My dear child don’t be so ridiculous. 
You’re twenty now, and it’s high time 
you gave up these absurd ideas. Be- 
sides, how do you think you'll get 
married if you don’t take care of your 
appearance and figure?’’ 

‘* I’m not so sure that I want to get 
married.” 

The statement was received with a 
tolerant laugh. 

** All young girls talk like that. How 
you are going to get married, though, 
is another thing. If only your father 
would look after his money properly I 
should be able to give you a season in 
London.’’ 

Winnie shook her head. The question 
was one that had been discussed several 
times, and she was a little tired of it. 

** Thank you, mother, but I'd much 
rather stop here with you and papa. 
Kingsford suits me much better than 
London. I wouldn’t know what to do 
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there. If I did go away I’d be ionging 
all the time to get back to this dear 
old garden.” 
_ Mrs. Marchmont appeared on the 
point of uttering a protest. Fortunately, 
however, at that moment she looked up 
and saw her husband crossing the lawn 
towards them. 

** Here’s your father,’’ she exclaimed. 
‘**T do wish he’d contrive to get back in 


’ 


time for supper. It upsets all my 
arrangements.”’ 
The Rector overheard the remark, 


and glanced at his watch. 

** 1 don’t think I’m late,”’ he returned 
mildly. ‘‘As a matter of fact, we 
needn’t go indoors for another twenty 
minutes. Let’s sit out here a little 
longer.”’ 

Winnie took her father’s hand, and 
led him to a chair. 

** How did you get back so soon? ”’ 

** I met Dr. Price, and he gave me a 
lift in his car. He was coming my way, 


’”? 


you see. 

Mrs. Marchmont looked up at the 
announcement. 

**It’s a pity we haven’t a car,’’ she 
observed in a tone of dissatisfaction. 

Winnie patted her father’s hand. 

‘* Never mind,’’ she said. ‘‘ We've 


lots of other things instead.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 
GREVILLE’S HOMECOMING. 


ENERAL BINGHAM was a man 
who prided himself on always being 
superior to any outward display of 


feeling. Yet, as the time of his 
son’s arrival drew near, he could 
not help showing a certain amount 


of interest. He had a stern, self- 
contained nature, but his only son 
was a good deal nearer to him than he 
would admit. He was proud of 
Greville, and with reason too, for 
Greville Bingham was a son of whom 
any father would have been justifiably 
proud. At twenty-six years of age he 
had become a Captain in the Royal 
Lancers, one of the smartest Cavalry 
regiments in the Service. Of an easy 
going, light hearted disposition, he was 
exceedingly popular with both officers 
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and men. Perhaps, where his own 
interests were concerned, he was almost 
too popular, for advantage was often 
taken of his readiness to do a comrade 
a good turn. A born soldier, his pro- 
fession was everything to him, and he 
had set his heart on commanding the 
regiment some day ‘as his father had 
done before him. 

The Royal Lancers were a “‘ crack”’ 
corps, and most of the officers had con- 
siderable private means. Accordingly, 
Greville, who possessed very little be- 
yond his pay, found it exceedingly 
difficult, even while quartered in India, 
to maintain his position among them 
without running into debt. He had set 
his face resolutely against this, but 
more than once he had been obliged to 
apply to his father for assistance. 
Although it was never refused, it was 
always accompanied by a little lecture 
that made him very adverse to seeking 
such help except when absolutely 
necessary. To do Greville justice, he 
scarcely realised how straightened were 
his father’s circumstances. Melcombe 
Court was kept up on an extravagant 
scale, and whenever he paid it a flying 
visit he saw nothing to make him think 
that the General might be hard pressed 
for ready money. Indeed, all the 
evidence was directly to the contrary, 
for the house always appeared full of 
guests, while employment 
for a big staff of servants. 

As a matter of fact, however, General 
Bingham’s income by no means justified 
his lavish expenditure. Melcombe 
Court had been a fine property when he 
first inherited it, but during the last few 
years it had been heavily hit by the 
wave of agricultural depression sweep- 
ing over the country side. Several of 
the farms on the estate were unlet, and 
of late it had been necessary to lower 
the rents all round. In this juncture his 
solicitors approached him with a sug- 
gestion to sell some of his land, but it 
received no support. 

‘TI won’t part with an acre,” he 
exclaimed fiercely. ‘‘ You might as 


was found 


well suggest my letting the Court! ”’ 
** And not a bad thing to do either,” 
** You 


returned the head of the firm. 
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can’t afford to live here unless you 
reduce your expenditure considerably. 
If, however, you would accept a tenant 
the position would—er 4 

The General shut his thin lips with 
an obstinate snap. 

‘* Nonsense!’ he retorted. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing would induce me to such a thing.” 

Mr. Marlowe looked up blandly from 
his papers. 

‘* Then 
stead? ’’ 

‘* Arrange a mortgage, of course.”’ 

But this was easier said than done. 
Mr. Marlowe, however, understood his 
client too well to hint at difficulties, and 
accordingly contented himself with 
merely shrugging his shoulders and 
promising to do all that might be 
possible. 

It was General Bingham’s pride more 
than anything else that made the idea 
of retrenchment distasteful to him. He 
was so accustomed to being regarded as 
the most important person in the whole 
neighbourhood that he could not bear 
the thought of anybody else usurping 
his position, as he felt would be the case 
if he were to adopt a more moderate 
style of living. Accordingly, he kept up 
Melcombe Court and its large grounds 
on an income that was strained to its 
utmost. For the same reason he had 
sent his only son to Eton, and after- 
wards into the cavalry, when he might 
have chosen another school and a less 
expensive branch of the Service. 

‘We've always been Etonians and 
cavalrymen,’’ he would say, ‘‘ and we'll 
go on being so to the end of the 
chapter.’’ 

‘* And it won’t be long before that 
comes unless he pulls in his horns a 
bit” his friends would remark to one 
another when they were discussing the 
subject among themselves. 

Yet, although the owner of Mel- 
combe Court would not take advice, he 
fully realised the seriousness of his 
position. Of course, the family for- 
tunes must be restored, and equally, of 
course, he had a scheme which would 
accomplish this. It was one that had 
recently occurred to him. It was so 
simple, too, that he could not under- 


what do you suggest in- 
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stand why he had not thought of it 
earlier. Of course, like all schemes, it 
depended on somebody else’s co-opera- 
tion. But he could confidently depend 
upon securing this, for the person whose 
assistance he wanted was his own son. 
He had only to wait until Greville came 
home. Then, when he explained the 
situation to him, the difficulty would 
vanish. That Greville, for his part, 
might possibly raise an objection to the 
plan never entered his head. If anybody 
had been bold enough to suggest such 
a thing he would have scouted the idea 
as absurd. 

‘*The General’s in quite a good 
temper,’’ remarked Barrett, the butler, 
as he presided over the servants’ mid- 
day meal, two or three days before 
Greville’s arrival was expected. 

‘““And no wonder,’’ returned the 
housemaid, ‘‘ seeing that Captain 
Greville is coming back again after 
spending three years in foreign parts. 
It’s surprising he should go and stop 
among them nasty niggers when he 
might be living comfortably at home all 
this time.”’ 

‘** Ah, but he’s gone to look for glory,”’ 
observed Barrett. 

‘* Hope he’s found it, then,’’ replied 
the cook. ‘* What I say is give me the 
roast beef of Old England, and let them 
as wants glory keep it.’’ 

‘* Every man ought to be a soldier,” 
remarked the housemaid. ‘‘ I just love 
a uniform! The Captain looks a picture 
in his.”’ 

‘*There’s other things besides being 
a soldier, Miss Mary,’’ declared the 
gardener as he poured out a glass of 
beer. 

‘** They don’t count,’’ was the sweep- 
ing reply. ‘* A man as isn’t a soldier is 
only half a man. Take my word for it.’’ 

‘* Ah, Miss Mary, you’ll think differ- 
ently some day,’’ returned the other. 

Mary shook her head. 

** Never! ’’ she returned. 

** Well, from what I can see of it I 
shall have to join the Territorials,’’ 
observed the coachman with a laugh. 
** Otherwise I shall be left out in the 
cold.” 

‘* Talking of 


>’ 


> 


getting married,’’ 











observed cook reflectively, ‘‘ let’s hope 
as how the Captain won’t be bringing 
home a black wife with him.’’ 

‘““No fear of that,’’ declared the 
coachman, ‘‘ a man that’s such a good 
judge of horses as Mr. Greville has too 
much sense to do anything foolish. 
Mark my words, he’ll marry an heiress.”’ 

‘* Well, the sooner he does so the 
better,’’ announced Barrett. ‘‘ It’s my 
belief the General can’t keep things 
going much longer. He scarcely knows 
which way to turn for ready money. 
That’s what makes him so peppery. I 
scarcely like to speak to him some days 


for fear of his jumping down my 
throat.”’ 

‘*Tt’s all very well to talk about 
marrying an heiress,’’ observed cook, 


harking back to the subject of matri- 


mony, ‘‘ but that’s easier said than 
done. Heiresses don’t grow on every 
bush.”’ 
Barrett’s florid countenance fell a 
little. Then, suddenly it cleared. 
‘What about Miss Burton?” he 


demanded in a tone of triumph. ‘‘ She 
has money enough to buy up the place 
twice over.”’ 
Cook tossed her head indignantly. 
‘* Pooh! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ An ugly 


old maid like that. Mr. Greville 
wouldn’t look at her.’’ 
‘All women are alike after three 


months,’’ declared John, the coachman, 
who was inclined to be pessimistic. 
‘It’s only a question of getting used to 
*em.”’ 

Mary received this expert view with 
a disapproving glance. 

‘* What a way to talk, Mr. John,”’ 
she remarked. ‘‘It makes my blood 
run cold to hear you! Just as if you 
didn’t know, too, that the Captain is 
almost engaged to somebody else.”’ 

The other members of the party 
looked up with interest at the announce- 
ment. 

‘*Who do you mean?’ demanded 
cook from the head of the table. 

‘* Ah, that’s telling.” 

**T don’t believe you 
Barrett slyly. 

Mary rose to the bait. 
** Well, what about Miss Winifred? ”’ 


know,’’ said 
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she returned. ‘‘ The postman was 
telling me he’s bringing her letters from 
the Captain regularly every week for the 
last six months. He knew whom they 
came from by the foreign stamps on 
the envelopes.’”’ 

Barrett whistled in astonishment. 

‘** Now I come to think of it, that’s 
true enough. I remember, too, when the 
Captain was last at home he used to be 
always at the Rectory. Still, he’d better 
not go too far in that direction.”’ 

“*And why not pray? Miss Wini- 
fred’s as sweet a young lady as any in 
these parts.”’ 

The butler nodded tolerantly. 

‘* Quite so, my dear. The only thing 
is she hasn’t got a penny to her name. 
If Mr. Greville wanted to marry her the 
General would never give his consent. 
I happen to know that for a fact.’’ 

The discussion might have continued 
only at that moment it was interrupted 
by the furious ringing of a bell. 

‘* That’s his nibs,’’ remarked cook, 
as Barrett sprang up hastily. ‘‘ Best 
go and see what he wants.”’ 

The butler found his master in the 
libary, an open telegram on the table 
before him. 

** Oh, there you are at last,’’ he said. 
‘*Look here,’’ he added, speaking in 
the curt parade tone he always adopted 
when addressing a servant, ‘‘ Captain 
Greville has reached England earlier 
than was expected. He will probably 
spend a day in London, and come on 
here to-morrow afternoon. See that 
everything is ready for him. That will 
do.”” 

Barrett 
doorway. 

** Beg your pardon, sir, but may I tell 
Mr. Lucas, the schoolmaster ? ”’ 

** What on earth for? ”’ 

‘Well, sir, the lads would like to 
turn out and give the Captain a cheer 
as he passes the school. And then, 
there’s the village band. They’ve been 
practising all week, and will want to 
play him up from the station.’ 

The General shook his head, but a 
pleased expression swept across his 
countenance all the same. 

** Nonsense! my good fellow, 


lingered a moment in the 


Cap- 
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tain Greville doesn’t require anything of 
the sort.” 

‘‘ The men will be disappointed, sir.”’ 

** Let em.” 

‘* And they’re arranging a triumphant 
arch outside the station.’’ 

The other looked half 
relent. 

‘* Well, we'll see when the time comes. 
It’s too early to settle the matter just 
now. There’s no hurry.”’ 

Almost as he spoke a faint cheer was 
borne through the open window, fol- 
lowed almost immediately afterwards by 
the sound of wheels coming rapidly up 
the avenue. 

The General listened intently for a 
moment and then sprang out on to the 
lawn. 

‘* Eh, what’s that?’’he cried. ‘‘ God 
bless my soul! There’s half the village 
at the lodge gates. What on earth does 
it mean? And why are they cheering? ”’ 

‘“I do believe it’s the Captain!” 
exclaimed Barrett. ‘‘If so, he must 
have caught an earlier train than you 
thought he would. Yes, sir, I can see 
him now. He’s waving his hand. 
Here he comes!’ 

Scarcely had he spoken when a high- 
wheeled dog cart rapidly turned the 
corner of a clump of laurels and pulled 
up before the front door. Then, as a 
groom ran to the horse’s head, a bronzed 
and sunburnt young man _ clambered 
down from his seat beside the driver. 

‘“ Well, father, here I am,’’ he said 
heartily. ‘‘ Taken you by surprise, eh? 
And how are you, Barrett? Still put- 
ting on flesh from what I can see of it.”’ 

‘* Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the 
General, wringing his  son’s_ hand. 
‘“We weren’t expecting you until 
tomorrow at the earliest. How did 
you get here so soon? ”’ 

Greville laughed easily. 

** Oh, I got tired of the ship, and came 
overland from Marseilles. By a stroke 
of luck I reached London just in time 
to catch the afternoon train. I'll tell 
you about it presently. But let’s go 
indoors now and have a look round. 
It’s three years since I was last at 
home. I want to see what the old place 
is like. You must tell me +i aie 
that has been happening here.’ 


inclined to 
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The General’s glance rested on him 
proudly. Tall, and well set up, with 
frank, fearless, blue eyes, and more 
than the average good looks, Greville 
Bingham was every inch a_ soldier. 
Although in plain clothes, there was 
something about him that unmistakably 
suggested the cavalry officer. It was 
reflected in his walk and the way he 
carried himself, in the shape of his 
neatly trimmed moustache, in his firm 
jaw and bronzed cheek. His close 
cropped brown hair, too, looked as 
though its customary covering were a 
helmet or a forage cap, and the stick 
with which he was tapping the gravel 
seemed more out of place in his hand 
than would have been a sword. 

“* Well, father,’”’ he said again, ‘‘ let’s 
go indoors. We must have a long talk. 
I want to hear all your news. Let’s 
have luncheon, though, first. I’m as 
hungry as a hunter.”’ 

The General took his arm with an 
approving smile and led the way into 
the cool, shady hall. As they passed 
up the steps Barrett’s glance followed 
them admiringly. 


‘** A fine pair,’’ he murmured. 


CHAPTER III. 


OLD FRIENDS. 


LTHOUGH he had a testy, imperi- 
A ous manner towards most of the 
people with whom he came into 
contact, General Bingham’s heart was 


a warm one where his only son 
was concerned. It was three years 
since the two had last met, and, 


as neither happened to be a good 
correspondent, each naturally had a great 
deal to discuss now that they were 
together again. Greville, for his part, 
was eager to learn all the news of the 
neighbourhood, while the General 
questioned him closely about his life in 
India. He had served there himself 
when a young man, and still kept up a 
keen interest in military matters. 

Once or twice as he_ looked at 


Greville’s handsome, clear cut face, he 
sighed a little, for he was thinking how 
proud it would have made his wife to 
see her son sitting there so full of health 
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and happiness. But she had been dead 
nearly twenty years, and very few people 
in the place even remembered her. If 
she had lived, things might have been 
different. Any way, he would not now 
be a lonely old man. 

Presently he pulled himself together, 
and pushed the decanter across the table. 

‘* A glass of port, my boy?” he said. 
‘* It’s some of the special bin. I laid it 
down in the year you were born, and 
only keep it for grand occasions.”’ 

Greville nodded and filled his glass. 

‘* Let’s drink a toast.”’ 

The General pointed to a picture that 
looked down upon him from the opposite 
wall. It was a full length portrait of a 
gentle faced lady, with soft brown hair 
and a wistful expression. 

** To your mother,”’ he said quietly. 

The toast was drunk in silence. 

As he put down his glass, the General 
turned to Barrett. 

‘* Cigars,’’ he said shortly. 

Under the influence of coffee and to- 
bacco the General’s manner softened and 
he laughed and chatted with an ease and 
geniality that did not distinguish him at 
other times. With Greville back again, 
half his anxieties seemed to have disap- 
peared. Once or twice, during a pause 
in the conversation, he thought of refer- 
ring to the scheme he had evolved for 
restoring the family fortunes. Then he 
decided to refrain from doing so at 
present. After all, he reflected, his plan 
was not yet fully matured. There would 
be plenty of opportunity for discussing it 
later on. 

** It’s no good hurrying things,’’ he 
told himself. ‘‘ Let the lad enjoy his 
leave first.” 

Greville, all unconscious of what was 
passing in his father’s mind, discussed 
the news of the place with keen interest. 
He had been absent from Melcombe for 
three years, and was naturally anxious 
to hear what had happened during the 
interval to the people he knew. 

** How’s the Rector? ’’ he demanded. 
** Still as full of work as ever, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘* He keeps his health, but, like the 
rest of us, of course he’s getting older,”’ 

** And what about Winnije?’”’ 
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The General’s brows contracted. 
** Winnie? ’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Do you 


mean Miss Marchmont?”’ 

Greville laughed easily, and helped 
himself to a fresh cigar. 

‘Oh, come, you don’t expect me to 
stand on ceremony. Why, Winnie and 
I have known each other ever since we 
were children.”’ 

‘* H’m, but you appear to forget that 
Miss Marchmont is no longer a child. 
She must be twenty now, and is quite a 
young woman.”’ 

** And an uncommonly pretty one, too, 
I expect.’’ 

Instead of answering, however, the 
General abruptly changed the subject. 

** Where’s your friend, Captain Hac- 
kett? I thought you meant to bring him 
here.”’ 

‘* Yes, but he can’t come until next 
week. He’s spending a few days in 
London first.’’ 

*“ Ah, gone to see his people, I sup- 
pose? ”’ 

Greville shook his head. 

** No, he hasn’t got any. Both his 
parents died a few months ago.’’ 

** H’m, did they leave him much? ”’ 

‘* Somewhere about £5,000 a year, 
and he had nearly as much of his own 
before. We call him Croesus in the 
regiment.”’ 

The General looked thoughtful. 

** Well, we must try and make things 
pleasant for him during his stay with us. 
I don’t remember much of his last visit 
here—just before you went to India—as 
I was away most of the time. He 
seemed an agreeable enough young fel- 
low, though. I only hope he won’t find 
this place too dull. However, there’ll 
be some _ partridge-shooting next 
month.’’ 

A half smile flickered across 
other’s face. 

** Oh, Jim will manage to amuse him- 
self,’’ he answered lightly. ‘‘ You can 
trust him for that.” 

The General appeared on the point of 
making a remark. Suddenly, however, 
he pulled out his watch and looked at it 
with a start. 

‘*Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, 
stepping through the window on to the 


the 
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verandah, ‘‘it’s nearly four o'clock. 
I’ve got to drive over to Hadleigh. 
There’s a magistrates’ meeting there 
this afternoon. Do you feel inclined to 
come with me? ”’ 

Greville stretched his long legs. 

‘* Tf you don’t mind, father, I think 
I’ll take a quiet walk.”’ 

‘* Very well, my boy. By the way, if 
you think of going towards the Rectory 
you might look in and tell Mrs. March- 
mont that the Hadleigh flower-show has 
been postponed until next week. She is 
exhibiting some roses, I believe.”’ 

Greville nodded, and watched his 
father walk slowly across the lawn to- 
wards the stables. Something in his 
attitude made him suddenly reflective. 

‘* The Governor is putting on years,”’ 
he thought to himself. ‘*There’s a 
good deal of difference in him now.’’ 

As soon as he had finished his cigar he 
went off for a stroll round the grounds. 
It was a perfect afternoon, and every- 
thing was looking delightful. The fresh 
greenness of the trees, the smooth 
shaven lawns, and the beauty of the 
flower-beds appeared specially charming 
by comparison with the arid Indian 
plains to which he had lately been accus- 
tomed. Everybody, too, seemed glad to 
see him, and he enjoyed a friendly chat 
with the gardener and coachman. One 
of the lads employed in the stables be- 
longed to the village cricket team, and a 
few minutes were spent discussing the 
prospects of the season. 

‘“* Yes, it’s good to be back again! ”’ 
murmured Greville with a sigh of con- 
tent. 

Presently he thought it time to set out 
for the Rectory. The people there were 
not expecting him yet, and it would be 
very pleasant to take them by surprise. 
He did not care particularly for Mrs. 
Marchmont, but the Rector and he al- 
ways got on very well together. And 
then there was Winnie. A little smile 
crept into his face as he dwelt on her 


name. They had always been great 
friends. What a charming girl she 
was. He had never met anybody so 


simple, and nice, and unaffected. Would 
she still remember him? he wondered. 
She was grown up now, and must have 
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seen lots of other men since he went to 
India. Then he laughed the idea to 
scorn. Of course, Winnie would re- 
member him. She was the sort of girl 
who never forgot. 

As he arrived at this decision, his 
heart felt suddenly lighter, and he strode 
across the fields with an easy swinging 
step and a confident air. Presently the 
path left the fields and wound its way 
through a small plantation. At the end 
of this was a lane which led to the Rec- 
tory. The route was slightly longer 
than the one going round by the high 
road, but Greville knew from experience 
that it was a much pleasanter walk. 
Accordingly, he resolved to take it. 

The dense undergrowth of moss and 
fern acted as a carpet and deadened the 
sound of his footsteps. Not a breath of 
wind stirred the interlacing branches 
overhead. An air of peace and quiet- 
ness prevailed everywhere, broken only 
by the song of a thrush calling to its 
mate in an adjoining thicket. It was 
almost like the solitude of the Indian 
jungle which he had left a month earlier. 

Presently he reached the edge of the 
wood, and paused for a moment to gaze 
across a little clearing that stretched be- 
tween him and the Rectory lane. As his 
eye wandered over the scene it was sud- 
denly caught by a figure framed against 
the trunk of a fallen tree. It was that 
of a girl, wearing a pink frock. Her 
back was towards him, and a large straw 
hat, trimmed with cornflowers, half hid 
her face. Yet although he was not near 
enough to make certain, something 
about the slim graceful form seemed 
strangely familiar. Then, as he ad- 
vanced a few steps, his pulses quickened 
and a smile of triumph came into his 
eyes. 

The next moment he was walking 
softly over the grass on tip-toe. So 
quietly did he move that the girl did not 
look up until he had almost reached her 
side. Then, with a little start of 
mingled pleasure and astonishment, she 
sprang to her feet. 

** Greville! ’’ she cried. 
you?”’ 

He laughed lightly, and took her hand 
in his, 


** Ts it really 
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ile wulked towards the girl on tiptoe. 
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‘* Yes, here I am, Winnie. 
glad to see me again?”’ 

A tell-tale blush spread across her 
cheek, and her blue eyes dropped a little. 

‘* You know I am, Captain Bingham.”’ 

Greville shook his head in mild re- 
proof. 

‘If you call me by that name I shall 
call you Miss Marchmont. You don’t 
want me to be formal, do you? ”’ 

‘* But now that you’re a captain you’re 
so grand,”’ she protested. 

‘* Well, I don’t feel particularly 
grand,’’ he laughed. ‘‘ And so you 
haven’t forgotten me? ’’ he added. 

Winnie was silent for a moment. 

‘* You know I haven’t,’’ she answered 
softly. 

‘‘That’s right,’ returned Greville. 
‘* All the time I was away I kept wonder- 
ing if I’d come back and find you 
changed.’’ 

** And am I?” 

“vee.” 

She looked at him anxiously. 

‘* How? In what way am I changed ?”’ 

His hand closed over hers, and he bent 
his head. 

** You’ve 
Winnie.”’ 

She laughed and shook her head, but 
a pleased look lighted up her face. 

‘Nonsense, Greville. You don’t 
mean it.” 

‘Yes, I do,’’ he said firmly. ‘‘ Now 
I want to hear all about yourself,”’ he 
added in another tone. ‘‘ Tell me every- 
thing you’ve been doing during the last 
three years. I used to ask my father 
after you when I wrote, but he never 
gave me any news.”’ 

‘** Did you want some? ’”’ 

‘** Certainly. You know I did. I said 
so in my letters to you.”’ 

Winnie coloured again. Then she 
looked at her companion with a pensive 
expression. 

‘*How long are you home for this 
time? ’”’ 

‘** Only for three months, I’m afraid. 
You see, the regiment is a bit short 
handed.’’ 

** Only three months! ’’ she echoed in 
a tone of dismay. ‘‘ Oh, Greville, I 
made sure you’d be here twice as long.”’ 


Are you 


grown a_ lot prettier, 


‘**So did I. It can’t be _ helped, 
though.”’ 

‘** And I suppose you'll be going off to 
London directly, to enjoy yourself. 
Kingsford will be much too dull for 
you.”’ 

**T don’t think it will,’’ he answered 
quietly. ‘‘In fact, I’m sure it won’t.”’ 

For a brief moment Winnie looked on 
the point of enquiring how long it was 
since he had arrived at this decision. 
Instead of doing so, however, she 
changed the subject. 

‘“*T saw the General the other day. 
He said you were bringing a friend home 
with you, a brother officer.’’ 

‘** Yes, Captain Hackett. He stopped 
at the Court for a week three years ago. 
You remember him, don’t you? ’’ 

Winnie nodded. 

“Yes, I remember him,” she an- 
swered slowly. 

Something in her tone struck the other 
as a little curious. 

**He didn’t impress you too favour- 
ably, eh? ’’ 

ao 

‘Well, I’m not altogether surprised. 
There are a good many people in this 
world that I myself prefer to James Hac- 
kett.’’ 

She looked up quickly. 

“Then why did you ask him down 
here? ”’ 

Greville shrugged his shoulders. 

“*I couldn’t very well help it. The 
fact is, he offered to come. Besides, he 
and my father seem to get on together. 
I thought he would be company for him 
whilst I—well—was - 

‘* Whilst you were what?” 

‘* Well, whilst I was seeing something 
of you.’”’ 

Winnie laughed demurely. 

‘“‘ After that pretty speech the least I 
can do is to invite you to tea. If we 
start now we'll get home just in time to 
catch papa before he goes off to the choir 
practice.’’ 

Greville accepted the invitation readily 
enough. He was not particularly fond 
of Mrs. Marchmont, but her husband 
and he were great friends. It was the 





Rector’s coaching that had enabled him 
to pass into Sandhurst; and he remem- 
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bered the fact with gratitude. 
boyhood’s days, too, he had always felt 
that he could go to the kindly hearted 
old clergyman for advice and sympathy 
when his own father treated such ap- 


From his 


plications as beneath serious notice. 
More than once the Rector’s good offices 
had smoothed over a boyish escapade 
that had threatened to rouse the 
General’s quick temper. 

He found Mrs. Marchmont on the 
lawn, sitting beside her husband, and 
reading the fashionable intelligence in 
the Morning Post. 

The Rector would have preferred the 
Guardian, but, as his wife had decided 
that two London papers were an unneces- 
sary extravagance, he did not press the 
matter. To have done so would only 
have led to argument. 

Greville was received cordially enough 
by his hostess, if not with pronounced 
cordiality. The truth was Mrs. March- 
mont did not altogether approve of him, 
and she had a disturbing idea that he 
occupied a larger share in her daughter's 
thoughts than she considered quite ad- 
visable. Although he was General Bing- 
ham’s only son-and the heir to Melcombe 
Court, she happened to know—for she 
made a point of finding out all about her 
neighbours’ affairs—that the property 
was heavily encumbered. By the time 
that Greville succeeded to it, the estate 
would be so far impoverished that he 
would have to live elsewhere. Mrs. 
Marchmont was an ambitious woman, 
and looked to Winnie making a brilliant 
marriage some day. As a practically 
penniless young captain, Greville was 
not at all the man she felt inclined to 
welcome as a prospective son-in-law. 
Winnie could do a good deal better for 
herself. More than one man of wealth 
and position admired her, she knew. 
There was Captain Hackett, for 
example. He had £10,000 a year, and 
she knew very well that he had been 

greatly attracted by her daughter when 
he had stayed at the Court the last time 
he was on leave. The fact that Winnie 
rather disliked him than otherwise was 
of no particular consequence. Young 
girls seldom knew their own minds. 
She made a point of asking Greville 
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after his brother officer almost at once. 

‘**And when are we to have the 
pleasure of seeing Captain Hackett 
again ?’’ she enquired. 

** He’s coming down next week.” 

Mrs. Marchmont smiled with satis- 
faction. 

** Such a pleasant young man,” she 
went on. ‘‘ And so good looking, too. 
Winnie has never stopped talking about 
him.’’ 

**T think, my dear,’’ interrupted the 
Rector, ‘‘ that Winnie’s enthusiasm has 
scarcely gone that length.’’ 

Mrs. Marchmont appeared annoyed. 

** Really, Charles,’”’ she returned 
stiffly, ‘‘I presume I am the best judge 
of what Winnie’s views are on the sub- 
ject.”’ 

The Rector laughed, and turned to his 
daughter. 

** Well, until Captain Hackett appears 
on the scene you must give Greville a 
little of your society.” 

** Yes,’ said Greville eagerly. ‘‘ We 
must have some tennis and croquet. I’m 
out of practice just now, so I shall ex- 
pect you to beat me.”’ 

Winnie seemed amused by the sugges- 
tion. 

‘“* That’s not likely to happen. Still, 
we'll have a game whenever you’re 
ready for one. I’m afraid you'll be dis- 
appointed in me, though.’’ 

Greville’s eyes rested on 
moment. 

** I don’t think so,”’ he said softly, and 
in a voice that Mrs. Marchmont, who 
was presiding over the tea cups, could 
not hear. His _ attitude, however, 
seemed to suggest that he was saying 
something confidential; and she accord- 
ingly judged it time to bring the talk 
round again to the topic that was 
occupying her mind. 

** Winnie has been quite looking for- 


her a 


ward to Captain Hackett’s visit,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘ Indeed, we all have. By 
the way, he’s not married yet, I sup- 


se?’ 
‘** If he is, I’ve not heard of it.” 
‘* Ah, well, perhaps he’s difficult to 


please,’’ went on Mrs. Marchmont tran- 
quilly. ‘‘ I’m sure he’s quite entitled to 
be so, too. Such charming manners, 
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and plenty of money as well. It’s a 
combination one doesn’t often come 
across. 1 was most favourably im- 


pressed by what I saw of him the last 
Is he making a long 


time he was here. 
stay?” 

** T don’t know,” said Greville shortly. 
He was a little tired of the subject, and 
would have preferred to discuss other 
matters than Captain Hackett’s virtues. 
His hostess, however, gave him no 
choice, and insisted on dinning them into 
his ears for the next ten minutes. Once 
or twice she appealed to Winnie for cor- 
roboration; but to her obvious annoy- 
ance it was not forthcoming with the 
spontaneity she could have wished. 

** Really, my dear child,’’ she said at 
last, ‘‘ I do think you ought to be a little 
more enthusiastic where your friends are 
concerned.”’ 

Winnie looked up at the remark. 

“‘T can’t very well be enthusiastic 
about somebody I scarcely know.’’ 

Mrs. Marchmont frowned. 

“It’s ridiculous of you to talk like 
that,’’ she declared in a tone of irrita- 
tion. 

“* Still, Captain Hackett was only here 
for a couple of weeks, and that was three 
years ago,’’ said the Rector gently. 
‘* Under the circumstances, we mustn’t 
expect much enthusiasm just yet. 
Now,’’ he added, turning to Greville, 
“what do you say to taking a stroll 
round the garden? Winnie would like to 
show you her roses, I’m sure.”’ 

Greville welcomed the suggestion 
gladly enough, if only for the oppor- 
tunity it furnished of securng a brief 
respite from an atmosphere _ that 
was fast becoming a little strained. 
He felt instinctively that his hostess 
rather disapproved of him _ than 
otherwise. Yet it was a change of front 
for which he could find no good reason. 
Certainly, the last time he was at home 
Mrs. Marchmont—if not unduly cordial 
—had been friendly enough. Why, 
then, should she be different now? Her 
attitude troubled him more than he cared 
to acknowledge. Could it, he wondered 
uncomfortably, be in any way connected 
with James Hackett’s pending arrival on 
the scene? Of course the idea was 
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ridiculous. Still, this might be the ex- 
planation, after all. 

**I wish I hadn’t asked him down 
here!’ he reflected. 

Then he glanced at Winnie. 

‘“*And I’m sure Winnie doesn’t want 
him, either,’’ he added. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BROTHER OFFICERS. 

ITH the best will in the world to 
please him, Greville, after the 
first few days, found it a little 

difficult at times to keep his father in a 
good temper. Never remarkable for 
any pronounced suavity of disposi- 
tion, General Bingham seemed with 
increasing age, to have grown more 
exacting and martinet-like than ever. 
There were days when nothing appeared 
to satisfy him and he would find fault 
with everything and everybody. The 
War Office came in for his bitterest in- 
vectives on these occasions, and he would 
launch out into elaborate arguments, de- 
signed to show how much better the 
military policy of the country would be 
conducted if only it were directed by 
himself. This was a hobby that he 
would ride without intermission. 

** The Service is going to the dogs, 
sir!’’ was the invariable remark with 
which he wound up his presentation of 
the case. ‘‘ Yes, sir, by Gad, sir! ”’ 

Greville always agreed. For one 
thing, it was the simplest way of avoid- 
ing an argument; and, for another, 
acquiescence appeared to be expected of 
him. 

‘* Yes, quite so,’’ he said one evening, 
when the General was discussing some 
new regulations that had just been an- 
nounced in the Times. ‘‘ Bristles is al- 
ways saying the same thing.’’ 

The other raised his eyebrows enquir- 
ingly. 

‘* Bristles? Pray, who is Bristles? ”’ 

‘* Well, Colonel Bristowe.’’ 

A heavy frown gathered across the 
General’s face, and his expression be- 
came more choleric than ever. 

‘* God bless my soul, sir!’’ he burst 
out indignantly, ‘‘ is that the way you 
allude to your commanding-officer? A 
vulgar nickname! What next?” 















Greville smiled at the little storm he 
had innocently raised. It seemed so 
absurd. Still, he felt he might have 
chosen his words with more care. 

‘* Bristles—I mean, Colonel Bristowe 
—doesn’t mind, I assure you. 
end of a good sort.” 

‘*H’m, that may be. He appears, 
however, to have a very poor idea of dis- 
cipline. In my day such a thing would 
not have been 
permitted for 
a moment.’’ 


He’s no 


** Ah, well, 
that was 
some time 
ago, and 
things have 


altered a bit 
since then, I 
expect,’’ re- 
turned 
Greville care- 
lessly. 

The remark 
only added 
fuel to the 
flame. 

“Fea, ait; 
they have al- 
tered. Let 
me tell you 
that. They’ve 
altered for 
the worse. 
The com- 
mandin g- 
officer of a 
regiment was 
treated with 
proper 
respect when 
I was in the 
Service. At 
any rate, 
no young captain would have dreamed of 
addressing me by anything but my full 
title—even behind my back—when I was 
a colonel.’”’ 

Greville let the assurance pass unques- 
tioned. Privately, however, he thought 
it extremely probable that some of the 
references which his father’s subordin- 
ates made to him when they were safely 
out of his hearing could not have been 
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over complimentary. Junior officers, he 
knew, were seldom lacking in candour. 
‘** And what are you going to do with 
yourself this afternoon?’’ went on the 
General, abruptly changing the subject 
as was his custom. 
‘““T thought of driving down to the 


station, to meet Hackett. He will be 
here to-day, you know.’”’ 
‘* Ah, yes, certainly.”’ 

“And I 
shall _ prob- 
ably look in 
at the Rec- 


tory on my 
way.”’ 

** H’m, you 
seem to be 
spending a 
good deal of 
your. time 
there. I 
should have 
thought that 
the Rector 
was too busy 
with his paro- 
chial affairs 
to _— receive 
callers.”’ 

G re ville 
smiled at the 
idea. He saw 
no reason, 
however, for 
ex pla ining 
that it was 
not Mr. 
M a rchmont 
upon whom 
he proposed 
to call. Then, 
as no more 
questions 
were put 
him, he went round to the stables and 
ordered the dog-cart, while his father 
continued reading the Times. 

The way to the Rectory led past the 
wood where he had met Winnie March- 
mont on the afternoon of his return, a 
fortnight earlier. Since then they had 
had several meetings, for he allowed few 
afternoons to pass without seeing her. 
Winnie had been very much in his 


SS 
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thoughts of late. He made no secret of 
it; nor did he pretend that her society 
was unattractive to him. On the con- 
trary, he freely admitted that the more 
he saw of it the better he was pleased. 
From the fact that he belonged to a 
specially smart regiment, he had natur- 
ally been thrown a good deal into 
feminine society. He was popular, too, 
with women; and if he had wished to 
marry and settle down he could have 
done so ten times over. But he had not 
wished it. To be an officer in the Royal 
Lancers had always seemed to him 
sufficient ambition for any man. No- 
body could reasonably want more. 
During the last couple of weeks, how- 
ever, Greville’s views on this subject had 
undergone a subtle alteration. Military 
glory no longer appeared the only thing 
worth winning. Camp and barrack life 
—with its constant change of scene, its 
good comradeship, and all its manifold 
interests—was pleasant enough, cer- 
tainly; still, even this did not mean all 
that the world could offer. A pleasure, 
too, was only half a pleasure unless it 
happened to be shared with someone. 


He had already found out that much. 
But everything depended on the partner 


whom one chose. Of course, double 
harness was a serious experiment. Still, 
lots of people managed to make a 
success of it. In his mind’s eye he ran 
over the names of half a dozen of his 
brother officers who had done so. Why, 
then, should he not follow _ their 
example? 

A picture of Winnie Marchmont rose 
up before him. He dwelt on it slowly, 
lingering over each little detail. What 
a charming girl she was! In all his wan- 
derings he had never come across any- 
body quite like her. But, then, it was 
impossible that he could have done so, 
for there could not be another girl so 
entirely gracious and sweet and delight- 
ful. As he thought of her, he began to 
wonder if she cared for him at all? It 
was difficult to say. They had known 
each other since they were children; and 
they had always been the best of friends. 
Was Winnie’s feeling towards himself 
more than one of mere friendship? The 
only way to find out was, of course, to 


ask her. Still, he felt a little diffident 
about doing this. Suppose he put the 
question to her, and she said no. Could 
they then go on being friends? 

His face clouded at the possibility of 
losing Winnie’s good opinion. Then, 
suddenly, it brightened again. After 
all, it was a mistake to anticipate defeat. 
Besides, he had no real reason for ex- 
pecting anything of the sort. Without 
being in the least conceited, he felt that 
Winnie was by no means. indifferent 
where he was concerned. Of course, he 
could not ignore the fact that Mrs. 
Marchmont rather disapproved of him 
than otherwise. Still, he had a good 
ally in her husband, and with both the 
Rector and Winnie to support him he 
felt that he could overcome any opposi- 
tion that Mrs. Marchmont might ad- 
vance. As for his own father’s views 
on the subject, he scarcely gave them a 
thought. He knew that the General 
wished him to marry. Indeed, he had 
more than once said as much during the 
last few days. At any rate, he had 
dropped some very strong hints as to the 
advisability of his settling down and pre- 
paring to take over the management of 
the estate. Why, they had talked about 
it only the previous evening. 

“‘If settling down doesn’t mean 
choosing a wife, what else does? ”’ 
Greville asked himself as his mind re- 
verted to the subject. 

Then another train of thought began 
to occupy him, and his face clouded a 
little. 

‘**T wish I hadn’t invited Hackett to 
stay here,’’ he murmured uneasily, ‘it 
may make a difference.”’ 

On reaching the Rectory a_ few 
minutes later, a disappointment was in 
store for him. Both Winnie and her 
father had gone out, he learned from the 
maid who answered the bell, and only 
Mrs. Marchmont was at home. Greville 
would have turned away from the door 
with a polite expression of regret, had 
not Mrs. Marchmont herself suddenly 
appeared. 

‘“* Of course you must come in,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ It’s much too early to think of 
going to the station. Your friend’s 
train isn’t due until five o’clock.”’ 











Seeing no help for it, and thinking it 
would be ungracious to refuse the invita- 
tion, Greville handed the reins over to a 
groom and entered the house. Besides, 
there was just a chance, he reflected, 
that Winnie would return before long. 
At any rate, he would wait for her until 
the last possible moment. 

The reason of Mrs. Marchmont’s invi- 
tation soon became apparent. It was 
merely, so Greville discovered, to talk 
to him about the expected visitor at Mel- 
combe Court. As usual, she was full of 
his praises. 

** We all remember Captain Hackett,”’ 
she observed blandly. ‘* Such a charm- 
ing man. My daughter has been quite 
looking forward to meeting him again.”’ 

The reco'lection of how Winnie had 
rcferred to the impending visit made 
Greville smile a little. 

‘I shouldn’t have thought he was 
quite the sort of man to interest: her,”’ 
he remarked carelessly. 

Mrs. Marchmont shook her head in 
gentle deprecation. 

‘** You won’t get Winnie to agree with 
you there,’’ she returned. ‘‘ Why, the 
dear child talks of nothing else.”’ 

Greville felt a little annoyed. He 
would have liked to challenge the asser- 
tion, but the other’s manner made it 
impossible. 

** My daughter is not easy to please,”’ 
she continued. ‘‘ Still, when Winnie 
takes a fancy into her head it is a lasting 
one. So far as that goes, however, we 
all think a great deal of your friend, 


Captain Hackett. Is he making a long 


stay ?”’ 
** I’ve no idea,’’ returned Greville. 
He was rather tired of hearing his 


brother officer’s praises sung so assidu- 
ously. It was only Hackett’s large 
income, he knew, that appealed to Mrs. 
Marchmont. 

‘““If I'd £10,000 a year myself she’d 
think me worth cultivating, too,’’ he 
reflected uncomfortably. 

Mrs. Marchmont glanced at him with 
a tentative expression. 

** I suppose your friend is very much 
sought after in India.’’ 

** Sought after? ”’ 

‘* Yes. He’s quite what people would 
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call a ‘ catch.’ Whoever he marries will 
be a very lucky girl.” 

‘* So he seems to think.”’ 

‘** And he’s fully entitled to do so. By 
the way, Captain Bingham, you don’t 
happen to know if he has any—er 
thoughts of marriage? ”’ 

Greville shook his head. 

‘| haven’t discussed the subject with 
him.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont. looked reflective. 
Evidently, the answer had given her an 
idea. 

‘* No, I suppose not,’’ she returned 
after a pause. 

Greville began to fidget uneasily and 
made a desperate attempt to select 
another topic for discussion. His 
hostess, however, appeared serenely un- 
conscious of what was passing in his 
mind, and went on talking about James 
Hackett to such an extent that at last he 
felt he could stand it no longer. With 
rather an ill grace, accordingly, he 
wished her good-bye and started off for 
the station once more. As he drove 
along the road he was thinking all the 
time of the interview that had just taken 
place. It had not worked out at all 
as he hoped. The two people he wanted 
to see, Winnie, and her father, had both 
been absent, and Mrs. Marchmont had 
shown him very plainly that he was not 
one of her favourites. 

‘** Jim Hackett is going to be a bigger 
nuisance than I thought! ’’ he muttered. 
‘* It’s only his money, too, that makes 
Mrs. Marchmont so keen on him.”’ 

The next moment, however, he had 
dismissed the idea with a little feeling of 
annoyance for having even entertained 
it. All his instincts told him that this 
was not the way to welcome a guest, and 
especially a brother officer. 

The train arrived as he hurried on to 
the platform. Scanning the carriages 
sagerly, he saw Hackett at the door of 
a first class compartment. He had a 
suit case in his hand, and was beckoning 
imperiously to a porter. 

‘** Now then, hurry up,’’ he exclaimed 
sharply. ‘* Don’t keep me waiting all 
day.’’ 

‘* Coming, sir, as soon as I can,’’ re- 
turned Bill Jones, the solitary porter on 
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duty, who was assisting a market 
woman to alight with her numerous 
parcels. 

Hackett’s face flushed angrily. 

** What the devil do you mean,”’ he 
shouted, ‘‘ by answering me like that? 
I’ll have you discharged! ”’ 

Greville elbowed his way through the 
throng and reached the carriage door. 

‘* Give the fellow a chance,”’ he said. 
‘* This isn’t Euston, you know. Kings- 
ford station can’t run to more than one 
porter.”’ 

Captain Hackett laughed apologetic- 
ally, and then shook hands. 

‘**Hullo, Bingham. Glad to see you. 
Sorry if I hurt your protégé’s feelings, 
but these country yokels always get on 
my nerves. They seem to be a regular 
set of chawbacons down here! ”’ 

The calm superciliousness with which 
he spoke was entirely characteristic of 
him. As Greville noted it, he realised 


why James Hackett was so unpopular 
among the men serving under him in his 
regiment. 

He made no reply, however, but led 
the way to the open where the dog-cart 


had been left. As he did so, the porter 
came up, a heavy trunk on his shoulder. 

** Be this right, zur? ’’ he enquired. 

Hackett stamped his foot. 

** No, you fool,’’ he returned irritably. 
** Why don’t you fetch something with 
my name on it? ”’ 

Greville laughed. 

** My dear chap, he doesn’t even know 
your name. Wait here, and I’ll see 
about the luggage.”’ 

The other nodded, and then flung the 
porter a shilling with a contemptuous 
gesture. The man picked it up, his face 
scowling. 

‘The Captain’s friend may call himself 
a gentleman,’’ he remarked to the sta- 
tion-master, as soon as he was out of ear- 
shot, ‘‘ but give me civility for choice.”’ 

During the drive up to the Court the 
fit of ill temper which had been domina- 
ting Hackett seemed to disappear, and he 
laughed and chatted away in a friendly 
enough strain. He had a _ thousand 
questions to ask about the neighbour- 
hood, and kept his companion busy with 
replying to them. Then he went on to 
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talk of how he had spent his first fort- 
night’s leave in London, and dilated on 
the subject to such an extent that 
Greville found himself wondering more 
than ever what had induced him to give 
up the clubs and restaurants and theatres 
for the depths of the country. 

‘* We’re very quiet here,’’ he said 
apologetically. ‘‘ I hope you won’t find 
it too dull.’’ 

Hackett smiled in a superior fashion, 
and blew a cloud of cigar smoke into the 
warm scented air. 

‘** Don’t worry about me, my dear fel- 
low. I shall be all right. By the way, 
how’s our little friend Winnie? ”’ 

Greville nearly dropped the 
Then he bit his lip. 

** Do you mean Miss Marchmont? ”’ 

‘Yes, if you like. Her name’s 
Winnie, though, isn’t it? Any way, it 
used to be.’’ 

Greville made no response, but an 
angry gleam lit up his face. Fortu- 
nately, at that moment, they were turning 
in at the lodge gates and had entered 
the avenue.. Almost immediately after- 
wards the trap shot round the corner and 
drew up before the house. As it did so, 
General Bingham, attracted by the sound 
of wheels, stepped through the library 
window and came forward to welcome 
his guest. 

‘‘Very glad to see you,’’ he said 
heartily. ‘‘ It’s most kind of you to pay 
us a visit. I hope you had a pleasant 
journey down here?”’ 

‘Yes, thanks. It was comfortable 
enough.”’ 

The General nodded as though the 
fact were due to his special exertions. 

‘*That’s right, my dear fellow.’ 
Then he turned to his son. 

‘“Now then, Greville, show your 
friend his room, and see that he has 
everything he wants.’’ 


reins. 


CHAPTER V. 
A CROQUET PARTY. 


T dinner that night Greville found 
his father’s mood considerably 
more genial than usual. The pre- 

sence of a third person seemed to make 
him unbend, and he became much less 
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abrupt and dictatorial. He drew on his 
stock of military stories, and discussed 
official matters with an interest that he 
seldom showed. As he watched him 
from the other end of the table, Greville 
saw that he was taking special pains to 
interest and amuse their joint guest. 
Hackett, too, for his part, reciprocated 
briskly enough, for when he liked he 
could make himself an agreeable enough 
companion. By the time the coffee and 
cigar stage was reached the General 
and he were on the best of terms with 
one another. 

‘* Well,”’ said the General hospitably, 
as the fragrance of tobacco filled the 
room, ‘‘ you must try a glass of my old 
brandy now. Get a bottle of the 57 
bin,’’ he added, turning to Barrett. 

The butler looked at him in surprise. 
The ’57 bin was only drawn upon for 
very special occasions. It was years 
since it had last been touched. 

‘*The ’57 bin, sir?’’ he stammered, 
thinking that his master’s sense of 
hospitality was getting the better of 
his judgment. 

A frown of annoyance swept across 
the other’s face. If there was one thing 
he disliked it was Hesitation in carrying 
out his orders. 

‘‘Damme! don’t you hear what I 
say?’’ he spluttered. ‘‘ Look sharp and 
fetch it. How many more times do vou 
want to be told a thing? ”’ 

Then, as_ Barrett shrugged his 
shoulders and left the room, he became 
mellow again. 

‘*T mean to give you youngsters a 
glass of some brandy that I bought in 
the year ’57. It was just after I joined 
the regiment, as a lad of eighteen. 
Three months later I went out to India. 
The Mutiny campaign was going on 
then, and things were pretty lively, I 
can tell you! Soldiering meant a lot 
more than it does now.’’ 

Once launched on the flood of his 
reminiscences, the General grew quite 
loquacious. Greville had heard all his 
stories before, but Hackett appeared to 
evince an unbounded interest in them 
and drew him on from one subject to 
another. He was a good listener, and 
made a point of supplying appropriate 
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remarks at the proper intervals. With 
such an appreciative audience the 
General always got on well. It made 
him lose his customary abrupt manner, 
and, for the time being, become quite a 
pleasant host. Greville was glad to 
see the change, and he felt that he owed 
Hackett a debt of gratitude on this 
account. At any rate, his presence had 
spared him the dull evening that would 
otherwise have ensued. Yet, every 
now and again, he could not help 
wondering why Hackett should have 
voluntarily given up any portion of 
his leave in order to spend even a few 
days away from the delights of London. 
Really it was just a little mysterious. 

Presently his father’s voice broke 
upon his reverie. 

** Well, and what are you young men 
going to do with yourselves to-morrow ? 
Come, Greville, we must amuse Captain 
Hackett, you know. We musn’t let 
him get tired of us all of a sudden. If 
so, he’ll be running up to town.” 

‘* Oh, don’t worry about me, sir,’’ 
laughed Hackett. ‘‘I’ll amuse myself. 
My tastes are quite simple.”’ 

The other nodded approvingly. 

‘“‘ That’s right. By the way, do you 
care for croquet? Because, if so, my 
son shall take you over to the Rectory 
to-morrow afternoon.”’ 

Greville looked up quickly. The 
proposal did not appeal to him at all. 

‘** The lawn there isn’t fit to play on 
just now. It wants cutting.” 

The objection, however, was promptly 
brushed aside. 

** Nonsense. 


I’m sure it’s as good as 
anything your friend has had in India 


during the last three years. I’ve just 
had a note, too, from Mrs. Marchmont 
saying she was having it specially cut 
and rolled. You remember the March- 
monts, don’t you, Hackett ?’’ 

‘“* Certainly, I do. I shall be glad to 
see them again.”’ 

** Very well, then, that’s settled.’’ 

Greville shrugged his shoulders, for 
he realised that any discussion just then 
would be useless. Besides, since some- 
thing had to be done with Hackett, he 
might just as well take him to the 
Rectory as elsewhere. Winnie, he 
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knew, would not see more of him than 
she could help. It was her mother, he 
reflected, who would monopolise most of 
his society. 

As events turned out, this proved the 
case, for when they made their appear- 
ance there the next afternoon Mrs. 
Marchmont seized upon the newcomer 
with an air of proprietorship. 

‘* How nice it is to see you again, 
Captain Hackett,’’ she observed with a 
beaming smile. ‘‘ We quite thought 
you’d forgotten our little corner of the 
world. My daughter and I have often 
wondered if you would ever pay us 
another visit. How long ago is it since 
Captain Hackett was last here, 
Winnie ?”’ 

‘“* IT don’t remember.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont smiled tolerantly. 

“Young girls have such _ short 


memories. Yet it was only last night 
we were both discussing the subject. 
Now, Captain Hackett, come and _ sit 


down in this chair and tell me all your 
adventures. The afternoon’s much too 
hot for croquet. Winnie and Captain 
Bingham are so keen on it, though, that 


they don’t really seem to mind the 
heat.’”’ 

Hackett glanced up quickly. 

‘*I don’t mind it, either,’’ he pro- 


tested. ‘‘ I'd just as soon have a game.”’ 
His hostess, however, was not to be 


turned from her purpose without an 
effort. 
‘*Ah, it’s only your good nature 


makes you say that. 
advantage of it. Here’s a comfortable 
chair. Now I want to hear all the news 
from London.”’ 

Seeing no help for it, Hackett resigned 
himself to the inevitable and sat down in 
the seat that was offered him. The 
expression on his face, however, made 
Greville smile as he walked away with 
Winnie. 

** Master James is booked for the next 
hour,’’ he observed. 

‘*] fancy mother will keep him a bit 
longer,’’ replied the girl. ‘* Once she 
finds somebody to talk about London 
she makes the most of it.’’ 

Greville shot a quick glance at her. 

‘“* You don’t mind, do you, Winnie? ”’ 


We musn’t take 
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She 
laughed. 
‘* No, I don’t think I do.”’ 
But he wanted more than this before 
he would be satisfied. 
**Do you only think? 


coloured a little, then 


and 


Aren’t you 
sure?’’ he demanded. 
A shy glance met the enquiry. Then 
her eyes dropped. 
““Yes, I’m sure—quite sure,’’ she 


said softly. 

He watched her for a moment in 
silence, wondering what thoughts lay 
behind the frank admission. 

** Mother likes your friend,’’ she went 
on slowly. 

** And don’t you?’’ 

She fenced with the question. 

““ It would be very rude of me to say 
that I didn’t.’’ 

Greville laughed, but refrained from 
pursuing the subject. The tone in which 
the question had been answered was 
enough for him. It seemed to set all 
his vague fear at rest. If Mrs. March- 
mont liked to cultivate James Hackett 
and to invest him with every virtue 
under the sun—well—she was quite wel- 
come to do so. He only hoped she would 
keep him to herself for the remainder 
of the afternoon. 

As they strolled across the velvety 
lawn to the summer-house where the 
croquet mallets were kept, the Rector 
stepped out of his study window and 
joined them. Greville invited him to 
play, but the invitation was decliued. 

‘*No, I must go and talk to Captain 
Hackett. You two have a game, and 
I’ll challenge the winner afterwards. 
I’m not so young as I used to be, but I 
fancy I can still send a ball through a 
hoop.”’ 

Winnie 
smile. 

‘*That’s only papa’s modesty,”’ 
declared. ‘‘ He’s a champion player, 
really. Now let’s make a start.”’ 

Greville agreed readily enough. He 
asked for nothing better than to have 
Winnie all to himself. The croquet lawn 
was hidden by a shrubbery from the 
place where they had left Mrs. March- 
mont, and they could accordingly talk 
there without interruption. It was an 
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opportunity of which he meant to make 
the most, since, now that Hackett had 
appeared on the scene, he might not 
have another one for some time. 

He stole a covert glance at the girl 
by his side, and thought she had never 
appeared so charming. The simple 
muslin dress she was wearing suited 
her admirably. Yet it had cost next to 
nothing, and he knew she had made it 
herself. The straw hat trimmed with 
blue cornflowers, too, was delightful. 
Their delicate shade matched the blue 
of her eyes to perfection. 

Presently she became conscious of his 
steady gaze. She started slightly and 
the soft colour came and went. 

** Well, Greville, what are you think- 
ing about?’’ 

‘* You,’’ he answered boldly. 

She laughed and picked up a mallet. 

‘* Well, you must think about the 
game, or else mother will come to see 
what we’re doing. Now, watch me put 
this ball through the hoop.”’ 

The next moment they began to play 
in earnest, for Greville knew very well 


that Mrs. Marchmont’s sharp ears 


would be listening from the other side 


of the shrubbery. He felt, too, that 
Hackett’s impatience would soon lead 
him to join them, and that consequently 
they might expect an audience within 
the next few minutes. As it happened, 
the supposition was quite correct. 
Scarcely, indeed, had the game com- 
menced when the Rector, with his wife 
and guest, came through the hedge. 

** Captain Hackett thought he would 
like to watch you,’’ observed Mrs. 
Marchmont. ‘‘ How is the game, 
Winifred ?”’ 

‘* We’ve only just begun, but Greville 
has the best of it so far.’’ 

Mrs. Marchmont’s manner stiffened 
perceptibly. 

** 1 daresay Captain Bingham has had 
plenty of practice in India.”’ 

Greville smiled. 

** Polo took up most of my time,’’ he 
returned. ‘‘ Hackett used to go in for 
croquet. He was quite a dab at it. He 
used to win cups and all that sort of 
thing.”’ 


The next moment he regretted the 
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remark, for Mrs. Marchmont promptly 
seized the opportunity thus offered 
her. 

‘* Then he and Winifred must have 
a game,’’ she declared. ‘‘ You'd like it, 
wouldn’t you, Captain Hackett? ”’ 

‘** I should be charmed.” 

‘*That’s right, then. Now, Winnie, 
my dear, are you ready?’’ 

The girl’s face clouded a little. 

‘** I don’t think I care about playing 
any more this afternoon,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘‘ I’m rather tired.” 

Mrs. Marchmont looked annoyed. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ she retorted. ‘‘ You’ve 
only just started. Don’t be so foolish.’’ 

As Winnie still hesitated, the Rector, 
evidently seeing what was in her mind, 
came to the rescue. 

‘** Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘ we’ll all. four 
have a game. Captain Hackett and I 
will challenge Winnie and Greville. 
How will that do?’’ 

Then, without waiting for a reply, and 
ignoring his wife’s meaning frown, he 
picked up a mallet and gave a pre- 
liminary tap to the nearest ball. 

‘““Come along, young people,’’ he 
called out briskly. ‘*‘ Let me see what 
you can do.’’ 

The sight of Hackett’s crest-fallen 
face as he strode after them made 
Greville and Winnie exchange glances 
of amusement. 

** I’m afraid Master James hasn’t got 
quite the partner he wanted,’’ whispered 
Greville. 

She looked at him steadily. 

‘* Well, have you?” 

** Yes,’’ he answered. 
about yourself, Winnie? ”’ 

She nodded, but made no reply. And 
Greville, watching her closely, did not 
want one. 

When the game was over, and the 
Rector had gone indoors to finish his 
sermon, Mrs. Marchmont pressed her 
guests to stay for tea. Hackett accepted 
with an eagerness that appeared almost 
exaggerated. He had contrived to place 
himself next to Winnie, and was 
evidently bent on making up for lost 
time. Although she only answered him 
in monosyllables, he refused to be dis- 
couraged. Greville, who had at first 
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felt rather annoyed, soon saw that there 
was no occasion for it. 

Mrs. Marchmont, however, appeared 
to take a different view of the situation. 

‘* What a delightful man your friend 
is,’’ she declared as she and Greville 
walked on ahead. ‘‘ Winnie is quite 
charmed with him. I never knew any- 
body interest her so much.’’ 

Greville glanced over his shoulder and 
smiled, for Winnie’s bored expression 
just then was eloquent of another feel- 
ing altogether. He wondered that Mrs. 
Marchmont did not notice it. Her 
husband would have done so, he felt 
certain. But, then, between the Rector 
and his daughter there was a particu- 
larly close understanding. 

They had tea in the shady drawing- 
room. It was a pleasant enough meal, 
although Greville would have preferred 
it if he, and not Hackett, had been given 
the place next Winnie. Mrs. March- 
mont, however, seemed bent on separ- 
ating them, and he felt bound to abide 
by her decision. Every now and again 
he shot a glance at Winnie. The look 
she flashed back at him across the table 
promptly dispersed any fears he might 
have harboured that she was finding 
her partner’s society more agreeable 
than his own. Hackett, however, 
appeared serenely indifferent to the small 
amount of attention she was bestowing 
on him. He seemed to regard her 
attitude, indeed, as one of respectful 
admiration. 

As they walked back together an hour 
later he began to discuss the Rectory 
and its inmates with a freedom that 
Greville found rather trying. The taste 
of some of his comments, too, were more 
than a little doubtful. 

‘* The Rector’s a rum old party, but 
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he seems a good sort. His wife’s a 
bit of a terror, though, isn’t she? ”’ 

‘“What’s the matter with her?”’ 
enquired Greville, annoyed by his com- 
panion’s familiar tone. 

** Well, she does nothing but grumble. 
I never knew such a woman for com- 
plaining. Rough luck on Winnie, isn’t 
it? The girl’s much too pretty to be 
cooped up down here. Good style, too, 
and all that. She ought to have a 
season in town.’’ 

Greville bit his lip. 

‘**]T don’t think Miss Marchmont is 
dissatisfied,’’ he said stiffly. 

** Well, I don’t suppose she'd tell 
you if she was,’’ laughed Hackett. 
‘* By the way, how is it she isn’t 
married? ”’ 

Greville kept his 
culty. 

** You’d better ask her.’’ 

‘‘ Thanks; perhaps I shall one of 
these days.”’ 

Greville looked up ‘sharply. His 
companion’s face, however, was quite 
inscrutable. 

‘* I suppose you’ve known her some 
time? ’’ went on Hackett, apparently 
unconscious of the effect his remarks 
were creating. 

‘* About ten years.’’ 

** And what do you think of her?’’ 

Greville hesitated for a moment. 
Then, remembering that Hackett was 
his guest, he checked the angry 
response he had been about to make. 

** If you don’t mind we won’t discuss 
a 

Hackett shrugged his shoulders with 
an air of supreme indifference. 

‘** Just as you please,’’ he returned 
lightly. ‘‘I thought, however, the 
subject interested you.’’ 


temper with diffi- 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WONDERS OF RETARDATION. 


By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


N the ease with which the modern 
I gardener has been able to produce 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
several months before their natural sea- 
son, one has come to regard him in the 
light of a magician, to whom nothing 
is impossible. But this is not by any 
means the case, for, successful as the 
horticulturist has been in the matter 
of forcing plants into an early maturity, 
he has been completely baffled all along 
in one direction. Once the proper 
blooming or fruiting season of a plant 
was past, no art which the cultivator 
could devise would induce his charges 


their activities are entirely suspended, 
and these are only resumed at the will 
of the grower. 

The theory of retardation is very 
simple. The most ordinary observers 
cannot have failed to notice the effect 
of cold upon vegetation. Often towards 
the end of a mild January the buds of 
the hawthorn, for instance, begin to 
swell perceptibly. In a week every- 
thing is changed; the wind veers 
and a keen frost grips the land; 
perhaps these rigorous conditions may 
prevail for two or three weeks. At the 
end of that time if our hawthorn buds 


Frost incrustation inside a Plant Refrigerator. 


to be productive again until after they 
had experienced their necessary period 
of rest. In plain language, the gardener 
had to wait the best part of a year 
before he could obtain any more of that 


particular kind of crop again. But 
within the last twenty years a certain 
method of treating plants has been 
brought to light, which may be fairly 
claimed as one of the greatest dis- 
coveries in the horticultural world 
that has been made within the last 
century. This is no less than the 
retardation of plants by cold for a long 
period of time, in such a manner that 


are examined it will be found that they 
have not increased in size in the least. 
They are not dead, but it is simply a 
case of suspended animation, brought 
about by the low temperature. So well 
cased are the buds that they have not 
suffered at all, as is very evident from 
the vigorous leaf development which 
commences with the return of milder 
conditions. The artificial retardation of 
plants is in essence nothing more than 
an unnatural prolongation of the winter. 

Exactly who was the discoverer of the 
present system of retardation is not 
definitely known; but its practical 
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Plants, where growth has been retarded artificially, ,grow 

with amazing rapidity when introduced into heat. 

space of one week the above developed into the profusion o7 
leaf and bloom shown on the opposite page. 


adaptation is largely due to the late Mr. 
T. Rochford, a gentleman well known 
in horticultural circles. It is scarcely 
more than fifteen years ago since this 
gentleman despatched the first batch of 
Lily of the Valley roots in the autumn 
to a London refrigerator, there to remain 
all unconscious of the passing seasons. 
In the-following summer the roots were 
brought out into more genial conditions, 
long after the natural flowering time of 
the plants was passed. The results were 
sufficiently satisfactory to cause a 
tremendous stir amongst _horticultu- 
rists, and for the first time, perhaps in 
the history of the world, Lilies of the 
Valley were in bloom in England in 
August. 

So convinced of the possibilities 
underlying the retardation of plants was 
Mr. Rochford, that he started the 
erection of a special plant refrigerator, 
in which, up to the time of his death 
a very few years ago, he was con- 
stantly engaged in experiments. It was 
not very long before the retardation of 
plants became a recognised industry, 
and within the last decade a number of 


specially constructed _ refri- 
gerators have been erected. 
It is an interesting experi- 
ence to visit one of these cold 
storage buildings. The degree 
of cold is usually obtained by 
means of a compressed air 
system. As is well known, the 
atmosphere when under pres- 
sure decreases in temperature 
to a remarkable extent. The 
apparatus to bring about this 
result usually consists of an 
engine operating an air pump 
by means of which the atmos- 
phere is forced into the com- 
pression chamber. The degree 
of cold thus obtained is in- 
tense, sometimes as much as 
fifty degrees below zero. 
Before entering this compart- 
ment, which a man must 
occasionally do in order to 
clear away frost accumulation, 
he must needs don a very 
strange attire, such as one 
usually associates with arctic 
expeditions : every part of the 
with the exception of the 
is protected with the thickest 

This is no idle precaution, for 
serious frostbites would be the 
result of a few minutes spent in the 
chamber were the man clad in ordinary 
attire. From this cold-generating com- 
partment the cold passes in wooden con- 
duits to the various rooms of the 
refrigerating building, and it is in these 
that the plants are stored. 

On a warm summer’s day to enter 
these plant storage rooms is a most 
strange experience. In the space of a 
few seconds one passes out of the hot 
bright sunshine into an atmosphere 
which is bitingly cold, and a black dark- 
ness which is but slightly relieved by 
the rays of the oil lantern held by the 
guide. As one’s eyes become more 
accustomed to the gloom it is possible 
to see that the walls of the room in 
which one is standing are lined with 
shelves, whilst a good deal of the centre 
space is taken up by wooden racks 
which reach from floor to ceiling. We 
are informed that the shallow boxes 
which cover these shelves are filled with 
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Lily of the Valley roots or ‘‘ crowns,”’ 
as they are technically called, although 
a close examination of a case reveals 
nothing more than that the boxes are 
crowded with small pink buds, which it 
must be confessed are not in the least 
suggestive of the fragrant blooms with 
which we are familiar. Stepping into 
the ‘‘ Japanese ’’ room one is confronted 
with rows of pots containing something 
which is mysteriously wrapped up in 
paper. It is not easy to see in these 
mummified objects the lovely Azaleas 
which so delight the eye with their 
glorious tints. On the other side of 
the room the huge range of shelving is 
stacked with boxes crammed full with 
boxes containing the different kinds of 
Japanese Lily bulbs. 

As one passes out of the retarding 
chambers one’s attention is drawn to the 
walls and doors of these compartments 
where Jack Frost holds perpetual sway. 
These are thickly coated with 
moisture, and so plentiful is 
the deposit of crystals in 
places as to give the appear- 
ance of a heavy incrustation 
of salt. As we go by with 
the light millions of the tiny 
ice diamonds glisten in re- 
sponse to the rays from the 
lamp in a most charming 
fashion. 

It is remarkable that the 
plants appear to feel no bad 
effects from the unnaturally 
long period of cold to which 
they are subjected. One im- 
portant point that the grower 
of retarded plants has always 
to bear in mind is that the 
roots must be quite thawed 
before they are placed in the 
heat of a greenhouse. If this 
be attended to the plants burst 
into flower and leaf as if the 
spring had only just arrived; 
quite oblivious of the fact that 
their fellows under more 
natural conditions have 
blossomed months ago. Some 
retarded roots, particularly 
Lilies of the Valley, grow 
with an amazing rapidity 
when they are introduced into 
heat. Specially built 


frozen 


forcing houses are used for this Lily 
culture, and these are so arranged that 
if desirable the light can be excluded 
from the plants. As a matter of fact, 
during the first fortnight of growth the 
Lily roots are kept in almost complete 
darkness. This is largely owing to the 
fact that the elongation of stem proceeds 
much more quickly when the light is 
absent. In about three weeks from 
planting the grower has his Lilies of the 
Valley beautifully out in bloom ready to 
be gathered and sent to market. 

The retardation of plants even in 
these comparatively early times has been 
revolutionary in its effect; but as 
practised at the present day it is only 
the beginning of a wonderful change 
in man’s dealings with plants. At last, 
in certain directions, the gardener is 


absolutely independent of the seasons. 
One can scarcely suppose, however, that 
the practice will begin and end with the 
The goal of the 


growing of flowers. 


Lilies of the Valley, retarded in growth by refrigeration, 
as they appeared one week after being thawed and placed 


in heat. 
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experimenter is fixed far higher than 
this; he is looking towards the possi- 
bilities which may lie in the direction of 
the retardation of fruits and vegetables. 
Theoretically it should be an easy matter 
to keep an apple tree from flowering 
and setting 
its fruit in the 
spring, and to 
defer __ these 
processes un- 
til the autumn 
when inthe 
mo de rately 
adjusted tem- 
perature of a 
glass house 
these natural 
processes 
might be re- 
sumed. 

But there 
is a_ great, 
and at pre- 
sent, an al- 
most __insur- 
mount able 
difficulty in 
the way of all 
this; the 
power of the 
English sun is 
insu fficient 


during the 
wWienter 
months to 
make the 
proper deve- 
lopment and 


ripening of 

fruit a possibility. No amount of artifi- 
cial heat can take the place of the sun’s 
vivifying rays. Without going into 
details it may be said that the chemical 
composition of the light from the solar 
orb is very clearly understood, and in the 
near future it is more than likely that a 
new artificially produced light may be 
discovered having the properties of sun- 
light. As a matter of fact, the Royal 





Retarding the gruwth of plants by refrigeration. 
protective dress required before entering the coldcst 
parts of the refrigerator. 





WONDERS OF RETARDATION. 


Horticultural Society are at the present 
time collecting the necessary funds for 
the establishment of an experimental 
station to enquire into the effect of light 
upon plants. 

Whilst writing the foregoing remarks 
the attention 
of the writer 
has been 
drawn to a 
published ac- 
count of 
some remark- 


able experi- 
ments which 
are taking 


place at the 
Cornell Uni- 
versity 
having _ire- 
gard to the 
effect of 
acety lene 


light on 
vegetable 
growth, It 
has for some 
time been 
known _ that 
the illumin- 
ating value 


of acetylene 
gas was very 
similar in 
quality to the 
sun’s rays. 
A most con- 
vincing proof 
of this is to 
seen in the 
fact that well developed plants have been 
grown at the Cornell University which 
have never experienced the light of the 
sun, their whole existence having been 
spent under the rays of an acetylene 
lamp. Of course, it is too early to say 
what is the practical value of these ex- 
periments,but it seems that we are on the 
verge of a discovery which will be big 
with import to the world of horticulture. 


The 
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THE THUG’S|LEGACY. 


By FRANK AUBREY 


V. 
THE THUG’S LEGACY, 

WAS a little relieved the next morn- 
ing to hear that nothing fresh had 
occurred during the night. I went 

early over to the village, and called at 
the inn for my letters; there was one 
from Colonel Sterndale saying that he 
would arrive that evening and put up 
at the inn. He was, he said, uncertain 
as to which train he could come down 
by, but would I come over to the inn 
about eight o'clock to see him. I wrote 
a brief note saying that I would be sure 
to keep the appointment, and I enclosed 
the letter from Mrs, Elmore, as I knew 
it would be safe enough lying there till 
he came. Then I went on to see that 
lady. 

She told me that Miss Elmore was 
still going on well, but felt too weak 
and too much upset as yet to see any 
visitors; and after some further chat I 
returned to the Hall. 

Here I found things going on in much 
the same way as they had been on the 
previous day ; but, if possible, there was 
an air of even deeper gloom about the 
place and everyone in it. The news of 





the attack upon Miss Elmore had got 
about, of course; and it had not only 
caused a deep sensation in itself, but 
it had affected all the servants with what 
almost amounted to a panic. Each one, 
individually, went about with an unex- 
pressed, but acutely felt, dread that he 
or she might be the next victim singled 
out for attack; and some, I learned, 
were openly talking of packing their 
boxes and leaving without notice, 

I went over again in the afternoon to 
inquire after Miss Elmore, and finally, 
after a hasty dinner, started off in the 
evening, through a nasty, cold, drizzling 


rain, to keep the appointment with 
Colonel Sterndale. 
I found him installed in the best 


sitting-room of the inn, with a bright 
fire blazing in the grate. He had just 
finished his evening meal, and was 
sitting smoking a cigar when I entered. 
Looking round at the remains of the 
repast on the table, I ventured to ask 
him why he had not come over to dinner 
with me at the Hall. 

‘* Because I prefer to stay here, boy, 
where I am free to come and go as I 
please, and where we can be quite 
private and talk freely,’’ he returned. 
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Then he added with a sort of grim smile, 
‘* And where one can sleep in safety in 
one’s bed without fear of being mur- 
dered in one’s sleep! ”’ 

‘* Ah, yes! You may well say that, 
sir,’ I answered. ‘‘ Then you have 
heard what further things have hap- 
pened? ”’ 

‘* I’ve heard two or three different 
versions—probably all wrong,’’ he 
returned. ‘‘ So now sit down and tell 
me everything. Begin at the beginning 
—that is, starting from your journey 
down. But first, will you have a cigar 
and a glass of port? ’”’ 

To the last proposition I readily 
assented; and then, after first referring 
to Mrs. Elmore, and delivering the 
verbal messages she had entrusted to 
me, I gave him a full narrative of all 
that had occurred—just as I have set it 
down here. 

He let me go straight through, and 
scarcely interrupted to ask even a pass- 
ing question. At the end he drew a 
long breath and gave a low whistle, and 
then remained a long time silent, gazing 
thoughtfully at the fire. And I, having 


said all that I had to say, remained 
silent too. 
Presently he looked up and spoke. 


‘It’s a terrible business, boy—a 
terrible buisness—and a sad one all 
round. Iam truly sorry about poor little 
Kate Elmore—and poor old Drummond, 
too. And you say they seem to have 
no clue yet to the perpetrator of all these 
outrages? ”’ 

**None as far as I can see or hear. 
And as for my own theories or ideas, I 
haven’t any worth telling ; they all seem 
to be hopelessly mixed up. I cannot 
see where the motive comes in. ‘ Surely 
it must be the work of a cunning mad- 
man,’ I say at one moment; but a few 
minutes after, on thinking of certain 
other points, I have to confess that that 
theory does not explain everything by 
a long way.” 

‘* No,”’ said the colonel, meditatively ; 
“* I’ve got a theory, however, that does 
fit the case; but: whether ordinary 
people could be brought to believe in 
it is doubtful. If, however, I had acted 
upon it sooner, we might, perhaps, have 
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saved poor Drummond's life—and Miss 
Elmore from the terrible experience she 
has gone through.”’ 

I stared at this. 
and he went on: 

‘** First, let me say I think you have 
done very well as far you could; and 
I am quite satisfied at having sent you. 
What exactly induced me to do so I will 
explain to you later on. But now to my 
theory as to the origin of all this 
business. Do you believe in certain 
things having a curse upon them?”’ 

This rather starled me. ‘‘I don’t 
quite understand,’’ I began, and 
hesitated. 

*“ Well, you must know,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that I come of a Scotch 
family, and many of my countrymen 
believe firmly in ‘second sight.’ That 
my mother possessed it I can positively 
affirm, for by means of that faculty she 
two or three times warned me of coming 
dangers, and those warnings enabled me 
to escape grave perils. So far as to 
“second sight,’ which, however, has 
nothing to do with the matter in hand; I 
only refer to it to show you that I 
believe there may be strange things in 
this world that the ‘ ordinary person’ 
wots not of—and would not credit if 
he came across them. 

‘* Amongst those things that stand on 
the borderland of belief so to speak— 
believed in by some and rejected as 
idle myth and superstition by others— 
are the marvellous accounts’ the 
traveller in the East frequently hears of 
the doings and performances of the 
Indian fakirs. You have doubtless read 
and heard many such accounts, so I will 
not stop now to go into further details ; 
I only assert that the observant traveller 
in those regions, who has eyes to see, 
and can mix with the people and gain 
their confidence, can see for himself at 
times marvels that the stay-at-home 
Englishmen would simply laugh to 
scorn. And we know, too—or I, at 
least, know—that some of our greatest 
explorers and travellers in Eastern 
climes, men whom science here has 
honoured and rewarded, and _ sober, 
experienced men of the world to boot, 
have found themselves compelled to 


But I said nothing; 
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admit a belief—not always, perhaps, 
openly expressed—in the actual exist- 
ence of Eastern magic. 

‘* One of many of the various forms in 
which these occult powers are displayed 
for good or evil—generally, I fear, it 
is the latter—is the power of laying a 
curse or spell upon certain places or 
things, so that all who come within the 
influence of those places or things are 
irresistibly swayed and guided, or urged 
on to certain acts, even against their 
own better judgment or inclinations. 

** Articles bearing such curse or spell 
are supposed to be manufactured in the 
hidden secret chambers of the temples 
of some of the Hindoo gods—the god- 
dess of Cruelty in particular—with many 
hideous ceremonies and accompaniments 
by unscrupulous priests deeply learned 
in the ‘occult ’ sciences. 

‘Turning now to another notable 
institution of the East, you have, no 
doubt, heard of what is called ‘Thuggee.’ 
The Thugs—or ‘ Stranglers,’ as they 
are sometimes termed—are the most 
hateful and detestable of all the various 
sects and castes to be found in India. 
Though they style themselves a 


religious fraternity, and have their own 
separate priests and temples, their whole 
end and aim in life—their religion, in 
fact—is murder—murder by strangula- 


tion. Their patron saint, so io sprak — 
or goddess, rather—is Devi, or Kali, the 
supposed wife of Siva, the many-armed. 
The members of this execrable sect 
roam about the country in bands, fre- 
quently mounted on horses richly capa- 
risoned, and attended by retinues of ser- 
vants—all ‘stranglers’ like themselves. 
They ingratiate themselves with passing 
parties of travellers, and offer to travel 
with them for mutual protection; then, 
in some lonely place, they set treacher- 
ously upon their pretended friends, in 
their sleep, and murder every soul—not 
even the women or children’ being 
spared. They always kill their victims 
by strangulation; it being against their 
‘religion’ to shed blood. Herein they 
differ from the bands of Dacoits, or 
ordinary robbers, with which India used 
to be, and Burma still is, extensively in- 
fested. But the Thugs are accounted 
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worse than the Dacoits, on account of 
the relentless, barefaced treachery that 
is their almost invariable characteristic. 

‘* Now it once became the duty of 
your uncle to hunt down, and bring to 
punishment, a notorious band of Thugs 
who had committed innumerable atro- 
cities on innocent travellers. He was 
successful in capturing them, and every 
member of the gang was condemned to 
death. Just before their execution, 
their chief sent for your uncle, and, 
affecting to be grateful for one or two 
trifling ameliorations of the rigours of 
his imprisonment that your uncle had 
granted him, presented him, as a sort 
of keepsake, or legacy, with a very 
curious old ring, set with a cameo 
stone, whereon a representation of the 
goddess Devi had been cut with really 
marvellous skill. How he had contrived 
to secrete this trinket, when repeatedly 
searched, did not appear ; however, there 
it was; and your uncle lightly took the 
ring, packed it up amongst a few other 
old curios and articles of vertu, and 
then forgot all about it. The Thug 
chief and his vile followers were 
executed in due course. I was there 
at the time; and I was devoutly thank- 
ful to see an end made of the hateful 
gang. 

‘* Then your uncle left India, while I 
remained for some years longer. One 
day, now between two and three years 
ago, it chanced that I was able to save 
an old fakir from the jaws of a tiger; 
or, rather, I saved him from immediate 
death, though he died later on from the 
wounds he received. He, too, pro- 
fessed to be ‘ grateful,’ but he showed 
it in a different way—viz., by warning 
me against the ring which the ‘ grate- 
ful’ Thug had presented to your uncle. 
It appeared that he (the fakir) had 
known the Thug chief, knew of the 
‘legacy’ (as he termed it) of the ring, 
had been present at the execution, and 
remembered seeing me there with your 
uncle. 

‘“*“*T have nothing to give thee, 
sahib,’ he said, ‘ but one service per- 
haps I can render thee—if, that is, thou 
lovest thy friend, the one who captured 
Ab Sali, the great Thug chief. If so, 
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I can, perhaps, as I have said, render 
thee a service. Say, sahib, dost thou 
love thy friend—wouldst thou serve 
him?’ 

‘** Certainly, my friend,’ I replied. 

‘‘ Thereupon he proceeded to explain 
to me that the ring that the Thug had 
given to your uncle was the great 
sacred heirloom of the highest Thug 
chiefs, and had been handed down from 
father to son through countless genera- 
tions, 

‘** To him who knows and observes 
the ‘‘omens,’’’ the fakir declared to 
me, ‘the sacred ring gives strength, 
power, success, and protection in all 
his undertakings. But to him who 
knows not the ‘‘ omens,”’ or, knowing 
them, ignores them, the ring is a snare 
and a trap; a false friend that, at first, 
lures its temporary owner on, with 
seeming success and impunity, only to 
deliver him the more surely into the 
hands of his enemies. Be wise, oh, 
sahib! and warn thy friend, if thou 
lovest him, and if there be yet time; if 
the ring hath not already done its work, 
and accomplished on thy friend the long- 
delayed vengeance of Ab Sali, the great 
Thug chief,’ and shortly after that he 
died.”’ 

The colonel then remained silent a 
while, and gazed abstractedly at the fire. 
As for myself, I can scarcely describe 
the impression the strange narrative 
made upon me. I never had a grain of 
superstition in me; and, in ordinary 
circumstances, I should have laughed 
at so fantastic a tale. Yet here, under 
our very eyes, as it were, we had what 
looked like a wonderful fulfilment of the 
fakir’s words spoken some years _ be- 
fore; and of the sinister posthumous 
revenge planned years again before that 
by the treacherous Thug chief. 

‘* What did you do about it; did you 
warn my uncle?’’ I presently asked of 
the colonel. 

The colonel sighed. ‘‘ Yes, I wrote 
to him, and told him all about it. But, 
of course, he laughed, and took no 
notice.’’ 

‘* And do you think, then, sir,’’ I in- 
quired, ‘‘ that these murders are the 
work of one into whose hands this 
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wonderful ring has 
fallen?” 

**] do believe it, solemnly,’’ Colonel 
Sterndale declared, ‘‘ though I do not 
wish you to speak of it. I tell it to you 
in confidence, for your own—for our 
mutual—guidance. It may serve as a 
clue to the mystery; at least, it is as 
likely a one as anything the police seem 
to have been able to discover, seeing 
that they appear not to have found one 
at all.’’ 

** But what are the ‘omens’ ?”’ I 
asked. 

‘“* Before a band of Thugs start upon 
an expedition,’’ the colonel explained, 
“they consult the ‘ omens ’—i.e., they, 
with their priests, go through certain 
ceremonies. If a jackal passes by, or 
an owl hoots, or a crow caws, and so 
on, the ‘omen’ is a good or bad one, 
according as it may come from the right 
or the left; from the east, west, north, 
or south. These ‘omens’ are marked 
and interpreted by the priests; and if 
they are declared to be bad, the proposed 
expedition is usually abandoned, or 
postponed for the time being. The old 
fakir declared that, in his last expedi- 
tion, the Thug chief obstinately per- 
sisted in starting, in the face of adverse 
omens; hence his downfall and cap- 
ture.”’ 


accidentally 


‘“*1 see; well, of course, we can 
scarcely expect that the person into 
whose hands this wonderful ring may 
have fallen, would understand these 
‘omens’ ; therefore, he is pretty sure 
to go against them before long, and so 
betray himself. Is that how you read 
it, colonel ? ”’ 

a 

** One other thing strikes me,’’ I con- 
tinued. ‘* The fakir, you said, spoke 
of the ring conferring ‘ strength.’ 
Does that mean _ actual, physical 
strength, do you suppose? ”’ 

**So I should understand it.’’ 

“* Then,”’ I said, almost with a gasp 
—for the strange idea nearly took my 
breath away—‘‘ that may explain what 
has puzzled me. Dr. Rumford spoke of 
the ‘enormous strength’ that must 
have been exerted by the man who 
murdered my uncle. Yet, I myself 












noticed that, according to the marks I 
saw, the murderer’s hand seemed to 
have been a small one. And, mean- 
time, the police are looking out for a 
great powerful ruffian with a big, 
brawny, muscular hand! Do you see 
how what you have told me—strange as 
it may be—seems to explain much that 
has been inexplicable hitherto? ”’ 

‘* 1 do; and I believe that we are on 
the right track, boy.”’ 

“Yes! But. still, 
murderer be? ’’ 

When I left the colonel, I again ran, 
just against the inn door, against Mr. 
Clitchet. According to his account, it 
was quite accidental; he only ‘‘ hap- 
pened to be just going over to the Hall. 
If I did not mind he would walk with 
me.”’ 

Well, of course, | again had no objec- 
tion; only, as it was the fifth or sixth 
time I had ‘ accidentally *’ run against 
him in the last day or two, and always 
in the most unlikely places, it seemed 
somewhat strange. Was he watching 
me, I wondered. And then another 
thought flashed across me—Could he 
suspect I had any hand in this devil’s 
business ? 

At the mere suggestion, I grew hot 
with anger, and felt so indignant that I 
‘*sulked’’ all the way, and scarcely 
spoke to him or answered any of his 
remarks the whole distance to the Hall. 
For this treatment of the astute detec- 
tive, however, I very soon saw good 
reason to be sorry. 


who 


the 


could 


VI. 
THE END. 


WENT to bed that night with a 
strange medley of thoughts and 
emotions agitating my mind. 

For the first time for many a long day 
‘*hope’’ entered once more into my 
view of the future; hope of something 
that would have appeared, but a day or 
two before, te be only a wild dream, a 
tantalising illusion. But, now—was 
not Kate Elmore free? Had she not 
cast Robert Burton off and refused to 
see him more, notwithstanding the posi- 
tion he would soon be able to offer her? 
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And had not her mother spoken kind 
words of hope and encouragement to me 
that seemed intended to impress upon 
me that I was not to despair of—of— 
ah! of what? I scarcely dared to put 
into shape in my own thoughts even 
the meaning that might be attached to 
her words; and, still more, to her 
manner. The truth was that I had so 
long resolutely repressed all thoughts— 
certainly all hopes—of this character, 
and disciplined myself, as it were, into 
so listless a state of feeling, that hope 
itself had seemed dead, or sleeping, and 
it must take time to rouse it into warm 
life again. 

Then I wondered why Mrs. Elmore 
had asked me the same odd questions 
that Colonel Sterndale had already put 
to me—questions about what I had 
done, or was supposed to have done, to 
displease my uncle, or to have caused 
him to cast me off. 

Certainly, he had never assigned any 
reason as far as I knew. But, then, I 
had no claim on him; no ground for 
disputing his right to do what he 
pleased with hisown. He had taken me 
from school when my parents died, and 
had brought me up; then he had sud- 
denly appeared to alter his mind, and 
he sent me adrift. It was cruel, especi- 
ally in view of the expectations his pre- 
vious kindness had raised—but, as I 
have said, he had the right to do as he 
pleased. He had made no promises, 
and, therefore, was breaking none in 
acting as he did. Thus I looked at it; 
and I was constrained to admit to my- 
self that this behaviour, if fitful and 
changeable, did not leave me any very 
clear ground of complaint. 

Then I went over in my thoughts the 


strange statement made by. Colonel 
Sterndale concerning the Thug’s ring, 
and its supposed supernatural attri- 
butes. What he had said suggested 


many wild, weird fantastic ideas; and 
they came crowding into my brain in a 
whirl, until, at last, they took forms 
that literally filled me with a kind of 
cold dread. I wondered if it could pos- 


sibly be true that someone had become 
possessed of the sinister ring, and had, 
under its 


as a result, fallen 


malign 
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influence—had become possessed with 
homicidal mania? And at this, asl 
pictured to myself the murderer prowl- 
ing about the house in a state of super- 
natural frenzy and ferocity, cunning, 
cruel, pitiless, as must have been the 
being who had so mercilessly done to 
death two old men and assailed the -life 
of a young and beautiful girl—at this 
fancy I grew positively horrified. I 
then suddenly remembered, with serious 
concern, that there was no fastening to 
my bedroom door—and that, in conse- 
quence, I had not been able to either 
lock or bolt it. I had remarked this 
the first night I slept in the room; and 
had wondered .greatly that,  well- 
appointed as I knew the house to 
be, as a whole, this particular room 
should have been left without fasten- 
ings. But since I was not in the habit 
of locking my bedroom door of a night, 
even when I had a key, the circumstance 
had not troubled me at the time, or, 
till now, occasioned me a moment’s 
thought. Now however, I devoutly 
wished I had requested one of the ser- 
vants to find me a key. But, at last, 
thinking thus, first of one thing and 
then of another, I fell into a restless, 
troubled sleep. 

How long I slept I had no idea, but, 
after a while, the fitful fancies that had 
been passing through my mind seemed 
to take tangible shape, and I dream d 
of the “‘ ring.’’ Not, however, of the 
ring as one might suppose it to be 
small enough to be worn on the finger 
—but of a colossal ring that was at first 
many feet in diameter, but had been 
placed round my throat, and was being 





slowly, surely, with cruel, pitiless 
deliberation, screwed up smaller and 
smaller until soon it must choke me, 


after the manner of the Spanish garotte. 
And those who were doing this seemed 
to be Orientals, and wore the garb of 
Hindoo priests. Gradually the ring 
grew smaller and smaller, while I felt 
my very blood turn cold with horror; 
yet I could not move—could not even 
struggle or cry out. Slowly it grew 
smaller still, till I felt its cold grip on 
my throat; my senses reeled, and I 
seemed about to faint; when, suddenly, 
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there was a loud cry, the pressure round 
my neck was released; and, with a con- 
vulsive effort, I woke and sat bolt up- 
right in bed. 

i was bathed in a cold perspiration 
and could still feel the pain left by that 
awful grip on my throat, and I was sick 
and faint. But I had no time to think 
of these matters, for I became aware of 
strange noises that were going on in 
the room. It was pitch dark, and I 
could see nothing, but 1 could distinctly 
hear panting and hard breathing, and 
now and then smothered exclamations 
and half-suppressed oaths and mutter- 
ings. There were sounds, too, as of 
two persons engaged in a despérate, 
life-and-death struggle, rolling and 
tumbling over and over on the carpet. 
Then my wits suddenly returned to me; 
I reached out my hand for the match- 
box that was in the candle-stick beside 
the bed. But, as I took it up and 
sprang out of bed, there was a flash and 
the report of a pistol, and a groan, and 
then, for a space, silence, while the 
scent of the gunpowder floated across 
to where I was. 

I heard a sound as of a man raising 
himself from the floor, with a long, deep 
breath; and then a voice said, hurriedly 
and anxiously : 

‘“* Mr. Fareborne! 
Are you hurt, sir?”’ 

I recognised the voice at once; it was 
Mr. Clitchet’s. 

I struck a match, and, by its light, 
stared at him in wondering astonishment. 

‘* What on earth is the matter, and 
why are you here, and what in the world 
are you doing?’’ I asked, all in a 
breath. 

His clothes were in disorder, and his 
hair tumbling over his eyes; his face 
was scratched and bleeding; he panted, 
too, painfully. All this I noticed in my 


Mr. Fareborne! 


one look as I turned and lighted the 
candle. 
For answer, he gripped me by the 


arm, took up the candle, and pointed to 
a form lying motionless upon the floor. 
From the breast a stream of blood was 
flowing ; and when I looked at the face— 
now white and ghastly—I saw it was 
Robert Burton. 
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A form lay motionless on the floor. 


‘‘Great heavens!’’ I exclaimed. said, coolly, ‘‘ that 1 have captured the 


‘Mr. Clitchet, what does this mean?’’ one I’ve been hunting, the murderer of 
He gave a low, dry laugh. your uncle and of Mr. Drummond, and 
‘* It only means, Mr. Fareborne,’’ he the would-be murderer of Miss Elmore 
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and yourself. There he lies, sir; I 
caught him red-handed, with his 
infernal, devil’s grip on your throat. 


His name is Robert Burton; and it’s 
mighty lucky for you that I watched 
him in here this night! ”’ 

Certainly it was. It had not been 
altogether a dream when I had felt 
something tightening slowly but relent- 
lessly about my neck; and but for Mr. 
Clitchet’s timely aid, I should not be 
alive now to tell the tale. 

My utter astonishment and _ horror, 
however, were still so great, that I 
could then scarcely realise or under- 
stand it all. Others now came to the 
door of the room, aroused and drawn 
hither by the pistol shot and the sound 
of our voices. 
confused to give any orders, so Mr. 
Clitchet took it all upon himself. He 
sent off messengers for Dr. Rumford, 
Colonel Sterndale, and others, and had 
Burton carried to his own room. Then 
he came back to me to assure himself, 
as he said, that I was really unhurt, 
and, if requisite, to help me to dress. 

He looked at my throat. ‘‘ You will 
bear the marks of his fingers for some 
days to come,’’ he remarked, a little 
grimly. ‘‘ But it’s better to carry them 
living than dead, sir, isn’t it? He tried 
to clutch me in the same way, too, but 
I was a little too much for him.’’ 

*“T owe you my life, Mr. Clitchet,’’ I 
said fervently. ‘‘ But however did you 
come to suspect my cousin? And do 
you really mean to say that he com- 
mitted those other:fearful crimes? It 
seems too dreadful to be true. I really 
can scarcely believe it!’’ 

*“It is only too true, Mr. Fareborne,”’ 
the detective answered. ‘‘I suspected 
him almost from the first; but I had no 
proof. So I took to watching him; 
but latterly I took to watching you, 
too.”’ 

‘“Watching me!’’ I exclaimed. 
“Why, that’s just what I thought you 
were doing. What, in the name of 
goodness, did you watch me for?’’ 

‘“To save you from your enemy,’’ 
said Mr. Clitchet drily. ‘‘ I knew he 


was after you, and, therefore, that, in 
watching 


you, I was watching him! 





But I felt too dazed and- 
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When he, with his cunning ways, gave 
me the slip, and managed to kill poor 
Mr. Drummond, and nearly killed Miss 
Elmore, I saw that he had picked them 
out for the sake of revenge, and I felt 
morally certain that he would select you 
for his next victim!’’ Presently he 
went on, musingly : 

‘* I wouldn’t have believed he could 
have been so strong. I felt his grip 
upon my own throat, and, for a second, 
thought I was in a bad way; but I tore 
his fingers apart, and his grasp seemed 


suddenly to relax, as though his 
strength had gone and he_ was 
exhausted.’’ The detective paused 


again, __ reflectively. ‘*And,’”’ ihe 
resumed, still thoughtfully, as if try- 
ing to recall a passing thought, ‘‘I re- 
member that as I forced his fingers 
apart I heard something fall and roll 
along the floor. Can you see any- 
thing ?”’ 

We took the candle and looked round 
the room; but could see nothing, and 
he soon gave up the search. 

‘* Whose revolver was it?’’ I pre- 
sently asked. ‘‘ And is he killed, do 
you know? ”’ 

‘* No, he isn’t dead, sir; but badly 
hurt, | guess. It was his own pistol, 
and he was trying to shoot me with it; 
but I had got hold of his wrist and 
twisted it round; and so he shct him- 
self. Another proof, you see, that, at 
the last, I was the stronger of the two; 
whereas, at first, I began to fear it 
would be all the other way.”’ 

But when the next day a maidservant 
brought me a ring that she had picked 
up in my room when they took up the 
blood-stained carpet, a very lurid light 
seemed to flash upon this point, which 
had so puzzled the detective. 

I said nothing, however, to him about 
it, but took the ring to Colonel Stern- 
dale, who had come over to the Hall, 
and showed it to him privately in the 
library. 

It was a massive gold ring, with a 
large cameo stone ; and on the stone was 
a skilfully-cut representation of the 
goddess ‘‘ Devi.’’ The Colonel looked 
at it curiously, and listened gravely to 
what the detective had said. 
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‘*Is this the ring you spoke of? If 
so, | suppose Burton had it on: and it 
fell off in the struggle; and from that 
moment the diabolical strength it had 
given suddenly left him. Is that how 
you read it, sir?’”’ 

** Aye, boy, so I believe,’’ he _ re- 
turned. ‘‘ But it is of no use now to 
speak of it to others. Let us keep our 
own counsel, and say nothing about it. 
Only,’’ he added, ‘‘ it shall do no more 
mischief.”” 

With that he took up the poker, and, 
with two or three heavy blows, smashed 
up the ring. The stone flew out of its 
setting, and I picked it up and examined 
it; and I could not help an exclamation 
of awe and wonder as I looked at it. 

For there, on the reverse side of the 
stone—it had been hidden by the solid 
gold setting—was a_ horribly life-like 
cutting of a mighty hand gripping a 
human throat, and _ strangling its 
victim ! With a shudder, I handed it 
to Colonel Sterndale, who looked at it, 
and, finally, locked it away in a safe. 
But he afterwards gave it into my care, 
and I have kept it ever since, locked 
safely away, even to this day. 

* 7 * . 


Robert Burton lived long enough to 
make a full confession; and it was cer- 


tainly curious that he attributed his 
crimes principally to the accidental pos- 
session of the Thug’s mystic ring. He 
declared that, from the moment he dis- 
covered it lying amongst other trinkets 
in a casket in our uncle’s safe, an irre- 
sistible impulse or mania seemed to 
seize upon him to strangle everybody 
who offended him. That may be all 
very well; but he also confessed to mis- 
deeds committed long before he saw the 
ring. He had, it appeared, by some 
clever forging and trickery, imposed 
upon our uncle and induced him to be- 
lieve that I had long indulged in secret 
vice and dissipation, and had forged two 
or three cheques and obtained the money 
—one for one thousand pounds—in his, 
General Fareborne’s, name. Then he 
went to him with a plausible tale of 
how I had confessed to him—Burton-—- 
what I had done, who thereupon undcr- 
took to plead for me and ensure, if pos- 
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sible, that no steps should be taken 
against me. So Burton pleaded with 
my uncle to say nothing about it, but 
simply to banish me from the Hall: and 
in the end he so managed matters that, 
while I was sent away, I never even 
knew the reason. Similar tactics suc- 
ceeded, awhile, with Kate Elmore; and 
led to the coolness that had driven me 
away from her and her mother also. 
But Burton had, himself, plunged into 
those very excesses of which he had so 
impudently accused me behind my 
back; and they could not be altogether 
permanently hidden or hushed _ up. 
First one thing and then another came 
to the ears of General Fareborne and of 
Mrs. Elmore, and, by degrees, excited 
their suspicions. Thus, when Colonel 
Sterndale returned to England, and 
communicated with the general, the 
latter wrote to him and told his old 
friend of his misgivings, and asked for 
his advice and assistance. He com- 
missioned him to seek me out and dis- 
cover all he could about me, what I was 
doing, and what sort of a character I 
bore, and so on. ** For if,’’ said my 
uncle, ‘‘ I find Robert has told me false- 
hoods, and caused me to behave unjustly 
towards Clement, then I will never for- 
give him; and all I have shall go to 
Clement, by way of reparation.’’ This, 
then, accounted for those visits of the 
good colonel to myself that had so sur- 
prised me. But, one day, General Fare- 
borne telegraphed to the colonel beg- 
ging him to meet him at his solicitors, 
Messrs. Fairlake and Carson, on the 
most urgent business. The meeting 
took place, and the general made a 
strange statement. It was to the effect 
that he no longer trusted Burton, and 
he feared that he, General Fareborne, 
had not long to live. He therefore 
executed a fresh will, by which Colonel 
Sterndale was left executor, and 
charged to investigate the charges 
against myself; and if they were found 
to have been false, then everything was 
to come to me. 

But Robert had, some time before, 
provided himself with duplicate keys to 
his uncle’s private drawers and safe; 
and he came across a letter from Colonel 
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Sterndale, which, while it did not give 
him much information, yet told him that 
something was going on that he knew 
nothing about. This made him sus- 
picious; he searched further, and thus 
came across the fatal ring. It took his 
fancy, and he appropriated it; though, 
of course, he dared not wear it in his 
uncle’s presence. ‘‘ But, from the 
moment that that accursed ring came 
into my possession,’’ Burton declared, 
in his confession, ‘‘ I never knew peace 
or rest, night or day. I was never, in 
fact, my own master, or in my right 
senses. I was like a half-drunken man ; 
and I was pursued by an insensate desire 
to kill, first, my uncle, and afterwards, 
everybody who offended me. I heard 
that Drummond had connived at a secret 
visit of my uncle to his solicitors; a visit 
that had the result of bringing down 
upon me my cousin Clement with autho- 
rity to act for Colonel Sterndale—just at 
the moment when I thought everything 
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belonged to me. So I hated Drummond; 
and | killed him in his sleep, as I did my 
uncle. Then my fiancée, Kate Elmore, 
threw me over; and my anger turned 
against her. I lay in wait for her in the 
wood; but she escaped me. When, 
finally, I found that my cousin Clement 
was visiting at Mrs. Elmore’s house, and 
was warmly received there, all my long- 
repressed anger against him literally 
seemed to blaze up, and I could no 
longer resist the impulse to kill him 
also.”’ 

And thus Robert Burton died; I was 
cleared, and came into my uncle’s estates 
and property after all. But what was 
more to me than everything besides, 
Kate Elmore confessed that at heart she 
had loved me all along, and she became 
my wife. 


Only my 


wife, my friend, Colonel 


Sterndale, and myself, know to-day the 
real, true, uncanny story of the fatal 
ring, known as ‘‘ The Thug’s Legacy.” 
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Mr. JAMEs Mortimer. 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT. 


O have lived seventy-eight years 
T may perhaps in itself be con- 
sidered a_ distinction, especially 
when at the end of them one is, like the 
subject of this article, seventy-eight 
eight years young rather than seventy- 
eight years old. ‘‘ Whom the gods 
love die young ”’ is a proverb of musty 
antiquity; but apparently those whom 
the theatrical ‘‘ gods’’ 
kinder fate, for Mr. 
James Mortimer 
has been a play- 
wright for no less 
than fifty-eight 
years—and a play- 
wright well known 
to the British stage 
for nearly forty 
of these _ years. 
Still apart from 
such claims to 
notoriety (as he 
would himself per- 
haps express it) as 
an evergreen age 
and long-continued 
dramatic success 
give him, the 
veteran has had a 
life of extraordin- 
ary interest. It is 
best to hear him 
tell himself of his 
experiences as midshipman, journalist, 
diplomatist, author, and, not least of 
all, chess-player. But even robbed of 
the racy personality of the proper 
narrator—and to appreciate that fully 
it is necessary to hear him in one of his 


love have a 
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after-dinner speeches—the tale is roman- 
tic enough. 

James Mortimer was 
mond, Virginia, on 
1832, and 

‘In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations ”’ 
has remained an American ever since, 
although far the greater part of his life 
has been spent on this side of the 
Atlantic. * He 
early ran a risk of 
becoming an Ad- 
miral, had he not 
evinced a_ dislike 
for the sea. Edu- 
cated as a youth at 
the Naval School at 
Annapolis, when 
the war broke out 
in 1847 he was a 
middy on board the 
U.S. frigate ‘‘Cum- 
berland,’’ an _ old 
54-gun wooden ship 
which was destined 
to achieve fame 
fourteen years later 
by being sunk by 
the Confederate 
ironclad ‘‘ Merri- 
mac ’’ in Hampton 
Roads, _‘ Virginia, 
shortly before the 
historic encounter between the ‘‘ Merri- 
mac’’ and her conqueror the ‘‘Monitor.’’ 
Going to join the ‘‘ Cumberland”’ at 
Vera Cruz, young Mortimer travelled 
on the transport steamer ‘‘ Portland,”’ 
which furnished him with a recollection 


Rich- 
April, 


born at 
the 22nd 


*In imparting this information concerning the date and place of his birth, Mr. Mortimer remarked 
that he had recently seen a biographical notice of himself in which it was stated that he was torn in 
France, and was believed to be closely related to the Emperor Napoleon III.,to whom he was said to 


have been at one period a private secretary. 


“I will not deny,” said Mr. Mortimer, “that in one of 


my previous incarnations I may have been a Frenchman, jist as I am ready to admit that I may 
have flourished originally as the prophet Daniel, and subsequently as Alexander the Great or Julius 
Czesar; but, so far as I know, I never set foot on the soil of France until I was twenty-three years 
old, and my kinship to Napoleon III. could be traced no nearer than Adam, our Common ancestor. 
With these slight amendations, together with the assurance that I was never the Emperor's private 
secretary, I cheerfully confirm the accuracy of my biographer's facts.” 
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vivid with him even to this day. The 
‘Portland ’’ carried a squadron of 
cavalry on board and 118 horses, and 
she met with so violent a gale that to 
save her all the horses had to be thrown 
overboard. This was the only ghastly 
episode of the war as far as the mid- 
shipman was concerned, for the U.S. 
Navy had scarcely any share in the 
operations against Mexico. 

Immediately after the end of the war 
Mr. Mortimer abandoned all ideas of a 
naval career and started life afresh as 
a journalist. From that day to this he 
has practically never ceased to be a 
journalist, whatever other tasks he has 
combined with that of contributing to 
the Press. And there are no duties 
connected with newspaper work which 
he has not fulfilled—holding the copy, 
outside reporting, musical and dramatic 
criticism, editing, and ownership. He 
was only eighteen when he first became 
editor and proprietor on his own account. 
Having served his apprenticeship in the 
offices of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, in 1850 he started the Frank- 
ford Journal, so named from Frank- 
ford, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
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It was not long after this that he 
made a beginning as a dramatist also. 
At Burton’s Chambers Street Theatre, 
New York, there was produced a one- 
act piece by James Mortimer. In the 
cast appeared a young and _ beautiful 
actress Lizzie Weston (then Mrs. A. 
1D. Hoyt), who afterwards married 
Charles Mathews, the famous English 
comedian, and whose son is Sir Charles 
W. Mathews, the present Director of 
Public Prosecutions, 

After having thus made his début as 
journalist and playwright, Mr. Mor- 
timer turned his attention next to 
diplomacy. The representative of the 
States in Paris then was Judge John Y. 
Mason, a fellow Virginian, to whom 
he was indebted for the introduction to 
his new profession. In 1855, aged 23, 
he crossed for the first time to Europe, 
which he has made his home ever since. 
Appointed an attaché to the U.S. 
Legation in Paris, he booked his 
passage in New York at the office of 
commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, and 
bought the ticket for eighty dollars 
from the hand of the commodore him- 
self, the picturesque old white-whiskered 
founder of the family of Vanderbilt. 
The ‘‘ North Star,’’ which conveyed 
Mortimer and his fortunes to Havre, 
was a former steam yacht bought by 
the commodore and converted into a 
passenger steamer between New York 
and Havre. 

About the year after his arrival in 
Paris Mr. Mortimer was sent on a 
mission to Italy. The State Depart- 
ment at Washington instructed the 
Paris Legation to despatch a representa- 
tive to Civita Vecchia, the port of 
Rome, and the duty was entrusted to 
Mortimer. On its way from Marseilles 
the steamer touched at Monaco. But in 
those days Monte Carlo was not. On the 
present site of the splendid Casino there 
stood then nothing but an old mill, and 
a few olive-trees were the main attrac- 
tions of the place. At Civita Vecchia, 
too, things were very different from 
what they are now. Communication 
with Rome was by diligence only; but 
Mr. Mortimer relates with a_ twinkle 
in his eye that this fact did not prevent 
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him from acquainting himself pretty 
thoroughly with the Eternal City. 

Returning eight months later to Paris 
the budding diplomatist remained there 
until the death of his friend Judge 
Mason. Then he went to St. Peters- 
burg to act as secretary to the U.S. 
Minister, Colonel Pickens, of South 
Carolina. The rigours of the Russian 
climate did not agree with him, however, 
and in less than two year’s time he was 
back in Paris. But no longer in the 
diplomatic service, for he went back 
to his old love, journalism. Besides 
acting as Paris correspondent to a 
number of newspapers in the States, he 
also—being an __ excellent French 
scholar—contributed signed articles on 
American subjects to nearly all the daily 
papers of Paris in those days. 

Hitherto Mr. Mortimer had but the 
slightest acquaintance with the Emperor 
so unjustly called ‘‘ Napoleon the 
Little.’ His duties at the United 
States Legation in Paris had just made 
him known to the Emperor at the recep- 
tions of the Tuileries. But now 
Napoleon, a great student of the Press, 
happened to come across some articles 
in various American papers, in which 
his own efforts towards the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘ Liberal Empire’’ were 
very sympathetically treated. Discover- 
ing who the writer of these articles was, 
Napoleon sent for him and expressed 
to him his gratitude. And from that 
time onward, down to the day of his 
death, he extended to the young 
American journalist his confidence and 
friendship. To Mortimer the last 
Emperor of the French is still, as he has 
always been, in spite of the calumnies 
heaped upon his unfortunate head, ‘‘ the 
most generous and amiable of men.”’ 
Mortimer was the last to speak to 
Napoleon before his fatal operation at 
Chislehurst in January, 1873, and it was 
he who wrote the account of the funeral 
for next day’s Observer. 

During Napoleon’s’ captivity at 
Wilhelmshéhe, after the tragic disaster 
of Sedan, Mr. Mortimer twice went to 
him on missions for the Empress 
Eugénie, who, like her husband, held 
him in high esteem. He was the first 


person to whom she telegraphed when 
in September, 1870, she arrived in 
Hastings in search of her son Louis, the 
late Prince Imperial. In connection 
with this telegram there is a curious 
story which has never yet been made 
public. The editorial office of the 
London Figaro was in the Strand, and 
it was there that Mortimer received the 
message from the Empress asking him 
to come to her at Hastings. With the 
telegram in his hand Mortimer 
hastened down the stairs and into the 
Strand, making for Charing Cross 
Station. On his way he ran into a 
friend of his, Mr. N. W. Strode, whose 
acquaintance he had originally made as 
a chess player during Strode’s visits to 
the Café de la Régence, the chess-centre 
of Paris. Strode now greeted Mortimer 
with an invitation to dinner that night, 
but in reply was shown the telegram, 
with an explanation of the circumstances 
of the Empress Eugénie’s flight and 
homeless condition. ‘‘ My house, Cam- 
den Place, Chislehurst, is quite empty,”’ 
said Strode. ‘‘ Couldn’t you ask the 
Empress to honour me by going there 
as my guest?’’ And so it came about 
that Camden Place sheltered the exiled 
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Imperial family, who took the house as 
Mr. Strode’s tenants. Napoleon died 
there two years later, but the Empress 
stayed on for another eight years, until 
she moved to her present residence at 
Farnborough Hill. 

In the memoirs of Dr. T. W. Evans, 
Napoleon’s American dentist, the credit 
of the discovery of Camden 
attributed to Evans himself, 
facts are really as stated above. 

The friendship of Napoleon III, took 
a practical form in 1870, previously to 
the war with Germany, when he provided 
Mortimer with the 
means of : establish- 
ing a daily journal 
in London. This 
was the paper men- 
tioned the 
once celebrated 
Figaro 


Place is 
but the 


above, 


London 
first issued on 
May 17th, 1870, 
and continued as a 
daily ten 
months), which he 
owned and edited 
for fourteen years, 
and of which he can 
scarcely speak now 


for 


without emotion. 
For it is not only 
‘‘poets and par- 
ents’’ who “love 
their own child- 
ren.” Even 
journalists are 
human, it would 
appear. ‘* During 


my editorship,”’ 
Mortimer told the 
present writer, ‘‘ I had the privilege of 
associating with my enterprise such con- 
tributors of ability as Clement Scott, E. 
A. Bendall, Frank Marshall and William 
Archer, all in succession the dramatic 
critics of the paper—Cuthbert Bede, J. 
B. Hopkins, E. J. Milliken, Percy 
Betts and others were also members of 
the staff. I parted with the Figaro with 
great regret in 1884. After selling it I 
lost sight of it for several years. Then 
the copyright was repurchased and 
presented to’ me by a personal friend of 
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mine. I had tried to regain for the 
paper its old position, but I had no 
capital, and after six months it vanished 
into die ewigkeit. It’s a sore subject 





with me—and so the least said the 
soonest mended.’’ 
The Figaro under Mr. Mortimer’s 


editorship made a great feature of dram- 
atic criticism, and its founder’s interest 
in the stage (which first took a practical 
form, as we have seen, in the early 
fifties) never relaxed. His first 
in London was a little 
entitled ‘‘ Joy is Dangerous,”’ 
which was played in 
1871 for the benefit 
of the French pris- 
oners in Germany. 
It was produced bv 
the late F.  B. 
Chatterton at 
Drury Lane, in the 
cast appearing the 
late Charles War- 
ner, Fanny Brough, 
Mrs. Lee Murray 
George Belmore. 
and Eleanor Buf- 
ton (Mrs. Swan- 
borough) among 
others. Later it 
was revived at the 
old Globe Theatre, 
which saw 
other successes bv 
the same _ author. 
including ‘‘ Glori- 
ana,’’ perhaps the 
most celebrated of 
them all. 

Since ‘‘ Joy is 
Dangerous’ Mr. 
Mortimer has had produced between 
thirty and forty plays, while he has vet 
in manuscript some which, according to 
himself, appear to have been born to 
blush unseen and waste their sweetness 
in the recesses of his desk. It 
prising to recall the names of 
various London Theatres, still 
or now dead, at which plays from 
his pen have seen the light. The 
list includes Drury Lane, the. Hay- 
market, the Criterion, the Court, the 
Princess’s, Wyndham’s, Terry’s, the 


theatrical effort 
comedy 


several 


is sur- 
the 
living 
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the 
old 


Adelphi, the Olympic, the Avenue, 
Vaudeville, the old Gaiety, the 
Strand, the Opera Comique, the 
Royalty, the Charing Cross, the 
the Standard, the Britannia (Hoxton), 
the Grand (Islington), and the Duke’s 
(Holborn). It was in a play of Mr. 
Mortimer’s that the famous actress, 
Helena Modjeska, first made her appear- 
ance in London in 1880. The late 
Wilson Barrett was then manager of 
the Court Theatre, and_ introduced 
Madame Modjeska to the public in 
‘** Heartsease,’’ an adaption by Mor- 
timer of ‘‘La 
Dame aux Cam- 
élias’’ of Alex- 
andre Dumas fils. 
The was 
in stan taneous, 
‘‘ Heart sease’”’ 
running through- 
out the season at 
the Court and in 
the following year 
being revived at 
the Princess’s 
Theatre by Wil- 
son Barrett. 

Nevertheless, it 
is by reason of his 
**Gloriana ’’ that 
the American 
dramatist is best 
known to play- 
goers. First pro- 
duced in 1891, at 
the old Globe 
Theatre, this 
comedy has been 
performed in 
every English- 
speaking country 
in the world, and it has been twice 
revived by Mr. James Welch at Terry's 
Theatre under the name of ‘* My Artful 
Valet.”’ 

The last play of Mr. Mortimer’s to 
see the footlights was ‘My Bachelor 
Past,’’ a three-act farcial comedy, 
which was produced somé years ago at 
Wyndham’s Theatre. But there are 
others coming on, this hardened play- 
wright asserts. 

Chess players are not, as a rule, 
modest, and Mr. Mortimer is a chess 


success 
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player, yet he speaks humbly of his 
abilities as a ‘‘ wood-shifter.’’ ‘‘ I have, 
I believe,’’ he tells me, ‘‘ succeeded 
more through journalism than through 
any special talent for the game in 
making for myself a reputation at chess. 
But I am, I regret to say, one of the 
oldest living players, having learned 
the game at twelve years of age under 
my father’s tuition.’’ Sixty-six years 
a chess player !—and still playing hard, 
for the veteran may be seen any day at 
the City of London Chess Club, playing 
as good a game as ever. For the last 
three years he has 
been umpire on 
behalf of America 
in the annual 
match by cable 
between the pick- 
ed teams of 
British and Amer- 
ican Chess 
players. During 
his chess career 
he has competed 
with the masters 
in seven _ inter- 
national tourna- 
ments, those of 
London, 1883 and 
1886; Bradford, 
1888 ; Manchester 
1890 ; Paris, 
1900; Monte 
Carlo, 1902; and 
Ostend, 1907. His 
most startling feat 
was in the first of 
these, when he de- 
feated the famous 
Dr. Zukertort in 
the second round. 
But Mr. Mortimer does not look back 
to the occasion with much pleasure, for 
the irate doctor, in spite of the fact that 
he had already made sure of the first 
prize in the tournament, swept the board 
and men on to the floor. 

It was while the young Mortimer was 
attaché at the U.S. Legation in Paris 
that he made the acquaintance of that 
brilliant chess genius Paul Morphy, a 
countryman of his own, and four years 
his junior. During his meteoric visit 
to Europe to astound the chess-world, 
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Morphy spent some time in Paris, and 
he and Mortimer became intimate 
friends. At the beginning of the match, 
Morphy v. Andersen, played at the 
Hotel de Rivoli, Paris, where Morphy 
was staying, it was Mortimer who helped 
the American prodigy to rise from a 
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Those who have met him over the 
chess board will readily understand the 
comparison of James Mortimer with a 
knight. And appropriately enough he 
is very much of a knight— a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, and a member 
of two Spanish, two Italian, one Portu- 


guese, and one Austrian order of 
knighthood. The Legion of Honour, of 
course, was bestowed upon him by his 
friend and patron, Napoleon III., and 
the Cross of the Order he received from 
the hand of the Emperor himself. 


sick bed to play his first game—which 
he lost. 

It is through chess that Mr. Mortimer 
still keeps up his connection with 
journalism, for he is now chess editor of 
the Daily Mail. 


SONG. 
War, Women, and Wine. 


By BARRY LIVINGSTON. 


OME draw me a flagon of wine, mine host, 
Thy ruddiest Burgundy ; 
For Fortune stern and the thoughts that burn 
Ever fly from its company. 
I care not a fig what the morrow brings 
Whilst this is a surety, 
That one night still I may drink my fill, 
From the canker-worm Care be free. 


The blood of the grape and a foeman’s blood 
I’ve taken full oft, I trow. 

I’ve plucked the best, be it east or west; 
I have suffered from Cupid’s bow. 

But Sorrow and Care are my comrades now, 
And Age bids the heart beat low; 

Remorseless Death, with his icy breath, 
Comes a-whisp’ring the word to go. 


So bring the good wine, and this night all woe 
Shall die from my memory ; 
Once more the spell shall upon me dwell 
Of a life that is bold and free. 
In fanciful realms will I win anew 
Incredible victory ; 
Or picture mine all the joys divine 
Of a lover’s captivity. 


Although like a dog I have had my day, 
Though Fortune has struck awry, 
And naught remains but the scars and pains,— 
Yet alack! that a dog must die! 
War, WomeEN AnD WINE, AND THE BREATH OF YouTH! 
Ah! memory’s one long sigh 
For one more fight, and a victor’s sight 
Of a maid with a lovelit eye. 
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BY ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


(A dramatization of this story by Mr, Alfred Wilson Barrett was produced at the 
Hippodrome, Crouch End, N., on the 18th ult., with Mr, Derwent Hall: Caine 


in the principal part.) 


N a bare room at the top of a large 
building composed of flats and 
offices, a young man sat by a 

table, his head buried in his hands, the 
picture of despair. 

In the next chamber, as cold and bare 

as the first, on a scantily covered bed, 


lay a little girl of five or six, uncon-, 


scious, tossing in delirium. 

The man was young, well-looking, 
intelligent, but he was starving; the 
child was pretty, well-bred, fragile, but 
she was dying from want of proper care 
and nourishment. The man, her father, 
could give her neither. Don’t say such 
things do not happen—they happen 
every day. Don’t condemn the man 


rashly—he could look back upon his 
past life, as impartially as the dead may 
look back, and say that he had done 
his honest best for the charges that had 


been entrusted to him; but Fate had 
been against him. 

He was only a young man. He had 
run away from home a few years before 
with a girl more youthful even than 
himself, relying on expectations never 
destined to be realised. His father had 
become bankrupt and fled the country ; 
he himself had been left without money 
or friends. He had found useless to him 
in his present position an education 
which would have been suitable for a 
man of means, and, burdened with a 
wife and child, he had gradually sunk. 
His wife had died of poverty and dis- 
appointment, and now his child seemed 
to be dying too. He had tried every 
opening which might appear to promise 
him even a bare subsistance, but luck 
had been against him. He had failed. 

He raised his head and glanced at 
the cheap German clock which ticked 
over the mantelpiece. In one of the 
thin hands on which his head had lately 
rested he held, firmly grasped, a revolver. 
He was waiting for the hour to strike 
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at which his wife had died a month 
earlier : then he was going to shoot him- 
self. - 

The hour had almost come, the clock 
was almost about to strike, when the 
door burst violently open, and a man 
rushed into the room. 

He was a middle-aged individual, 
stout, and of prosperous looks, but there 
was something singularly shocking 
about his appearance, for his hands, 
his cuffs, and even his face were 
spattered with blood. His collar was 
torn, and his clothing horribly dis- 
arranged. His eyes were full of fear 
and distrust, and his cheeks blew in 
and out like the sides of a pair of 
bellows. 

At the sight of the young man seated 
at the table, so pale and stern, the 
revolver in his hand, he turned livid, 
gave an exclamation, and made as if he 
would have fled back again from the 
room, but his legs refused td carry him; 
and, with a whimper, he collapsed like 
an empty sack to the floor. 

The young man looked from the body 
to the pistol in his hand. What had he 
to do with this bloodstained nightmare ? 
But humanity overcame his selfish 
thoughts, and, rising, he moved to the 
new-comer’s assistance. His legs were 
trembling, too, for, save the interrup- 
tion, in another moment he would have 
fled upon his road to Eternity. 

The stout man _ recovered himself 
gradually under the young man’s 
ministration ; but his return to conscious- 
ness was_ shocking. Frightened, 
hysterical, clinging to his companion 
like a child, his story came out broken 
by gasps and sobs. 

He had killed a man, just now, down- 
stairs, there in that very house, and the 
blood upon him was the blood of his 
victim. 

He himself 


was a_ wealthy man, 
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a man of position, a rétired merchant, 
with a young wife and little daughter, 
and everything he wanted in the world. 
He had been a good man, honoured and 
respected—he insisted—till he had 
walked into that house to-night. Now 
he was a murderer, with everyone’s 
hand against him, his young wife’s 
heart would be broken, and his child 
made an orphan. It was terrible! It 
was horrible ! ‘‘ How had it happened? ”’ 
He groaned out the tale :— 

‘* There was a man living in this 
house downstairs, a scoundrel, no, 
heaven forgive me, yes, a scoundrel, an 
outside stockbroker. He swindled me 
out of some money, not much—I have 
given as much for a horse or a dog— 
but I had nothing to do to-night, and 
I came to look the rascal up and tell 
him what I thought of him. He was 
impertinent to me. We came to words. 
From words to blows. I have a 
furious temper when aroused. He 
insulted me. I took up the poker 
‘ . and and he is _ dead. 
I fled. There were people about down- 
stairs, and I came up here. I tried the 
first door I found. It was this. It was 
an accident . . . but I shall be hanged. 
My God! I shall be hanged. I didn’t 
mean to do it, but, fool that I was, I 
told several men at the club that I was 
coming here to give the rascal some- 
thing. Oh, my God, I must fly. Do 
you think I can fly? Yes, I can. No, 
I can’t. How can I? What can I 
do?” 

And he wept and gnashed his teeth. 

The young man, in silence, returned 
to his chair and sat looking at him. 
This wretch’s position was terrible, it 
was true, but a man who is on the 
point of committing suicide must think 
largely of himself. What was the 
trouble of this fat, well-fed brute to 
him? Yet, as he rested his chin on his 
hands and pondered, the thought came 
to him that Providence had sent this 
man, somehow, in some way, to be his 
saviour. But how? He could not see. 

True, there were two ways by which 
he might draw profit from the tragedy 
in which his companion has _ been 
wrapped up. He might denounce him 
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to justice as a murderer, and he might 
blackmail him and help him to escape. 
But neither means tempted him. He 
could not use either. And still he sat 
there thinking. 

His apathy worked frigyhtfully at last 
upon the stout man, who all his life 
had seen people bow down to him and 
obey his lightest wish, and now saw 
a terrible danger at his elbow and no 
sympathy anywhere around. He rose, 
sobbing, to his knees. 

‘“*“Save me, save me! he cried 
imploring to the young man, and tearing 
at his pockets, he drew out some money, 
gold and notes, and brandished it. 
‘* Save me! You shall have all this and 
more if you will see some way of escape, 
and you can, if you will only think! ”’ 

The young man gazed at the money, 
and as he looked a light began to come 
to him. In that small bare room were 
two men, one who set so little store by 
existence that he had been about to 
end his life of his own free will—the other 
who would give large sums of money 
to save his life. 

The stout man, a pitiable figure 
kneeling there watching his companion’s 
impassive face, tore his hair afresh. 

*“You won’t!’’ he cried. ‘‘I am 
lost. I shall be hanged. What will my 
wife say! And my daughter, my little 
daughter ! ’’ 

At the word ‘‘ Daughter ’’ the young 
man looked up, and as he looked, a 
restless moaning came from the room 
beyond. 

The sound, which hushed for a second 
the elder man’s terrified whimpering, 
appeared to make the younger come to 
a decision, for he drew towards him on 
the table a scrap of paper, and seizing 
a pen, wrote rapidly for a moment, 
signing the writing with his name when 
he had finished it. 

Then he turned to the kneeling man. 

** Listen!” he said, ‘‘ you are very 
fond of life. I am sick of it. When 
you opened the door just now I was on 
the point of putting a pistol to my head 
to blow out my brains. My wife is 
dead—of want and misery. I have no 
relations or friends. What will you 
give me if I save you? ”’ 
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The stout man opened his blood-shot 
eyes. ‘* Anything—anything ! ’’ he said. 
*“* See, here is money! ”’ 

The young man took the money. 
** How much is it?’’ he asked, and he 
counted. ‘‘Two hundred pounds? 
Good. ‘Now, read this.’’ and he pointed 
to the paper. 

The stout man, gazing at him in 
amazement, staggered to the table, and, 
bending over the document, read it. 

His companion watched him. 

**You see,” he said, ‘‘ it is a con- 
fession that I murdered the man down- 
stairs. It describes all that happened 
as you have told it to me, but it puts 
me in your place as the criminal. Here 
and now I end a life that has no further 
attraction for me. Go. You are 
free!” 

The stout man gasped, stared at the 
paper, at the revolver, and round the 
desolate room, looking for a moment 
like a man who has risen from the dead. 

Then his face fell and his head sank 
again on to his breast. 

** No, no, you are mad,”’ he said, ‘‘ I 
couldn’t do it, you are a young man 
and . . . and you would be hanged.’’ 

**Is hanging worse than shooting? ”’ 
asked the young man with a bitter 
sneer. ‘‘ Had you been a second later 
there would have been two dead men 
in this house—the man downstairs and 
.” 

The stout man trembled, casting an 
uneasy glance in the direction of the 
stairs. 

** But why, why do you do this? ’”’ he 
asked at length. 

‘**T will show you,” said the young 
man, and taking his companion’s blood- 
stained wrist, he led him to the inner 
room. 

For a moment the two men _ stood 
looking down in silence on the bed, the 
stout man gazing with pity upon the 
pretty slight form extended there, his 
companion watching grimly the contrast 
between the little sleeping figure and 
the big fat wretch with his white 
quivering face slobbered with tears and 
his hands and clothes stained with 
blood. 

** She is very like my little ane,’’ said 
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How shall I 


the elder man at last. 
oh, my God, my wife! 
tell her!”’ 

‘* You will never tell her,’’ said the 
young man. Why darken her life with 
such a tragedy? But you ask me why 
I do this. I will tell you. It is for my 
child’s sake. Life is hopeless for me, 
and hopeless for her while I live. I 
shall die, and she shall have your two 
hundred pounds. With that, and with- 
out me, she will find friends. I might 
rob you. I like this way better. Now 
go, or it may be too late.” 

The stout man hesitated, cast a glance 
at the door, and then turned his eyes 
slowly to the young man. 

‘** But you? ”’ he said. 

The young drew him back to the outer 
room, and again took up the revolver. 
‘* This,’’ he said. ‘‘ I shall finish what 
I began. And my confession will 
remain behind me. 

** No, no, I cannot let you do it, 
stammered the fat man, but even as he 


exposulated he turned towards _ the 
door. 
‘*Goodbye. Remember,’’ said the 


young man, giving a last glance in the 
direction of the inner room; and he 
raised the pistol to his head. 

The stout man, with a gesture half 
of terror, half of relief, had already put 
out his hand to the latch, when suddenly 
the door burst open again, and a boy, 
pale and terrified, followed by a police- 
man darted into the room. 

‘** There he is!’’ he cried, pointing to 
the stout man, who, white and panic- 
stricken, had drawn back. ‘‘ That’s 
the man! He murdered my master! I 
saw him do it. He didn’t notice me. 
He ran upstairs, and I fetched this 
copper. Oh, look at the blood on him.”’ 

The young man, startled at this 
unexpected interruption, dropped the 
revolver from his temple and _ half 
stepped forward to intervene. But inter- 
vention would have been useless. The 
stout man, terrified, collapsing, shrink- 
ing from the policeman and the accusing 
finger of the boy, who continued to cry, 
‘* That’s him! I saw him do it!’ took 
a queer, sidelong run across the room, 
then dropping on to his knees and 
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shrieking out a wild confession, rolled 
over senseless. 

For a moment there was a_ hush. 
Then the policeman, with a_ hurried 
exclamation, strode towards the body 
and bent over it. 

He looked up at last with a pale face. 

‘** He’s dead,’ he said, and taking off 
his cape, he covered the stiffening 
form. 


‘‘Dead!’* The young man_ stood 
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for a moment motionless. Then he 
moved slowly to the table, and crumpling 
up the confession which lay there, 
walked to the bedside in the inner room. 

On the pillow where he had placed 
them, lay the notes for two hundred 
pounds. 

‘‘They are mine,’’ he _ thought. 
‘* They were sent to me by God.’’ And 
stooping softly he bent down and kissed 
his child, 


THE AWAKENING. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


said, 


‘ 7 LOVE the whole bright world,’’ she 


And then she bent a halo’d head, 
And both her cheeks dawn’d maiden 


red. 


The garden where grey lavender 
And hollyhock and lily were 
Had been sweet nothings unto her; 


And summer pagentries that pass 
Betwixt the blue sky and the grass 
As vain things mirror’d in a glass. 


She dreamed and let the days go by, 
Marked in the quiet of her eye 
By touches of calamity, 


Or hints of placid joy, that come 
At birth of butterfly, or bloom, 
Or young stars waking in the gloom. 


To-day he came, here he sped 
They plighted vows that they would 


wed, 


“I love the whole bright world,’’ she 


caid, 





By OSCAR 


HE sixth play produced by the 
Repertory Theatre was Mr. 
Granville Barker’s ‘‘ The Madras 

House.’’ It has a very chilling first act, 


in which Mr. Barker aims apparently 
at depicting the utter flatness of subur- 
bandom, and succeeds only too well. 


Mr. Henry Huxtable, part proprietor 
of Roberts and Huxtable’s drapery 
establishment, has six grown-up, un- 
married daughters, who pretty well fill 
the stage, do nothing but shake hands 
and say nothing but ‘‘ How do you 
do? ”’ and ‘‘.Good-bye.’’ The act most 
faithfully reflects the mental sterility of 
the Huxtable household. We do get a 
glimmering in the course of it that the 
play is going to deal with the sex ques- 
tion, and later on we shall learn the 
purpose for which the six spinsters are 
introduced to us only to disappear finally 
with the end of the act. The second 
act, or most of it, might go very well, 
with a little alteration, as a one-act 
sketch depicting what is probably a 
somewhat frequent episode in a large 
drapery house. This incident stands by 
itself, and has very little connection with 
the rest of the play. One of the girls 
and one of the men have been caught 
kissing, and are had up for trial and 
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reprimand by one of the principals; we 
see and hear no more of them. The 
third act is livelier. If the play had 
begun with it and led on to something 
really definite and important we might 
have had a real play instead of four 
episodes illustrating the apparently 
hopeless and degraded position of 
women under Western civilization. 
The fourth act reduces us all to im- 
penetrable gloom once more. The 
upshot of the whole ‘‘ morality ’’ is, 
according to the conclusion cf the two 
characters left on the stage at the final 
curtain, an ill-mated married couple, 
that, though it is a rather forlorn hope 
to improve matters, it might be well to 
try what two people can do, but as 
neither of them seems very confident, it 
is apparently Mr. Barker’s impression 
that women in the West will go on inde- 
finitely paralyzing the energies of man 
by thrusting their sexuality between 
him and his obligations to conduct th: 
affairs of the world, unless he, like his 
brethren of the East, shuts her up in 
the house and keeps her exclusively for 
his hours of relaxation. 

In spite of much clever writing in 
the dialogue and an unsurpassed skill 
in the art of producing plays, which we 
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all concede to Mr. Granville Barker, no 
one will go to see ‘*‘ The Madras 
House’ except for its third act, and, 
therefore, that alone need detain us. 
In a sense it is Barkerese run mad. 
Was ever held a consultation of busi- 
ness men at a round table to settle the 
details of an important business trans- 
action at which so little real business 
was talked? Did ever a more extraor- 
dinary group of business men meet for 
such a purpose? ‘‘ The Madras House ”’ 
is a high-class millinery annex to 
Roberts and Huxtable’s drapery stores, 
and an American is negotiating for its 
purchase, an American whose like was 
never seen in fiction or on the stage, 
where so many extraordinary specimens 
of that nationality have materialized 
out of vivid imaginations. Here is a 
man of business—an American inan of 
business—who is a sentimentalist to the 
soles of his boots, quotes poetry, 


rhapsodizes about women’s dress and, in 
the hands of astute bargainers, would 
stand a good chance of being rooked. 
But his bargainers are not very astute 
The very last thing they 


gentlemen. 
appear to think of is the terms of the 
bargain. One of them, Constantine 
Madras, is an_ Englishman turned 
Mahommedan, and enjoying the usual 
domestic establishment of an Eastern 
gentleman. He expounds the _phil- 
osophy of woman from his standpoint, 
and his heresies are the illuminating 
feature of the conversation. They 
appear to stagger his comrades round 
the Board as much as they interest the 
audience before the footlights. There 
is no disputing the fact that even this 
act would be very dull but for this 
exposition, so frankly cynical — so 
honestly sensual, of Constantine’s 
Mahommedan point of view, and except- 
ing also a parade of mannequins dis- 
playing the latest ‘‘ creations ’’ of ‘‘ The 
Madras House ”’ in gowns and hats, a 
parade that mercifully interrupts the 
interminable conversation round th2 
table, but has no intimate relation to 
any discoverable vestige of a story; it 
is merely another episode. ! may de 
the play some injustice, though, for 
possibly Mr. Granville Barker intro- 
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duces the mannequins as a satirical 
reflection upon his production as a 
whole, for these millinery poses have 
about as much relation to each other as 
have the four acts of ‘‘ The Madras 
House.’’ I must say candidly that the 
London stage has had enough of George 
Bernard Shaw and Granville Barker, 
unless they will cease being so insuffer- 
ably lazy, and will set to work to write 
real plays, as they both can do if they 


will, and not sham dialogue around im- 


possible 
sé play ” 
wasted 
heaven 


situations. In its way this 
is clever enough, but it is 
cleverness, and since—thank 
the public see it in that light— 
for neither ‘‘ Misalliance’’ nor ‘‘ The 
Madras House’”’ is drawing a house, 
perhaps a lively hope of comforting 
royalties may induce them to amend their 
ways. As for the acting in ‘* The 
Madras House,”’ it is all excellent, but 
Mr. Sydney Valentine’s Constantine 
Madras stands out as an exceptionally 
effective piece of work. 


Mr. Somerset Maugham has done 
nothing better than ‘‘ The Tenth Man,” 
produced at the Globe at the end of 
February, with Mr. Bourchier in the 
leading part. It is a long time, also, 
since Mr. Bourchier has given vs s» 
effective an impersonation as his George 
Winter in this play. He and the 
dramatist were of one mini, and 
between them they have created a 
character that throbs with real life from 
first entrance to final exit. George 
Winter is a financier of the modern type, 
in principle unscrupulous, by nature 
domineering and aggressive, but capable 
of employing tact, persuasion § or 
intrigue when they will suit his purpose 
better than open war—a fellow of 
infinite resources, intent on_ ends, 
indifferent as to means. In his creed 
every man has his price. It may not 
be money, but it may be a place or 
power, or the paying off of an old score, 
or passion for a woman—somewhere, if 
you can get at it, nine men out of ten 
must have a weakness that a clever man 
can play upon. And George Winter 
has thriven so long on this creed that 
he has forgotten the possible tenth man, 
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the absolutely incorruptible tenth man, 
the solid rock of integrity who will 
sacrifice fortune, friendship, everything, 
rather than wink at a wrong. And 
when Winter finds himself up against 
this stone wall of character, and that 
all his arts and tricks and plausibilities 
are futile to move it, he goes down a 
beaten man. That is the story of ‘‘ The 
Tenth Man,’’ told with rare dramatic 
force and superbly acted. It takes 
little account of the elemental passion of 
love. Winter is married when the play 
opens, but his wife detests him and 
refuses to live with him any longer. It 
is true she has a lover in the person of 
a rising politician, but her husband’s 
only interest in this affair is to use it 
as a lever to compel her to return to 
his roof lest the scandal should injure 
his chances in an approaching election 
at which he is a candidate for Parlia- 
ment. Again, there is an innocent love 
affair between his wife’s sister and a 
callow youth, but it adds nothing to the 
value of the main theme, is hardly made 
enough of to serve as a foil. No: 


Winter and his schemes, his triumphs 


and his collapse, make the play. About 
him centres all the interest. We may 
sympathise with his wife’s repugnance 
for him in the light of a constant com- 
panion, but as she clearly married him 
for his money, her woes do not much 
afflict us. We may have some regrets 
for the unhappy position of her father, 
Lord Francis Etchingham, when he 
finds himself so duped by Winter that 
he is in peril of losing both his good 
name and his liberty, but as his fatuous 
love of wealth and blind confidence have 
brought him to that pass, neither does 
he engage our sympathy very deeply. 
In truth, the one decided weakness of 
the play is that we have in it no really 
sympathetic character; but the strength 
of it lies in the vivid personality of 
George Winter, his tremendous domin- 
ance, so that he carries us off our feet 
and with him, in spite of our condemna- 
tion, so that his downfall, inevitable and 
logically just though it is, excites that 
sentiment of pity that makes the situa- 
tion dramatically tolerable. It is a 
dramatic trivmph, in other words, when 
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a character which we must condemn is 
presented with the commanding force 
that in real life would attract our admira- 
tion for its qualities of strength, resolu- 
tion, and resourcefulness. 

. * * * 

Mr. Arthur Phillips showed great 
courage, not only in making his first 
appearance in London in the part of 
Shylock, but in producing for a season 
of four weeks so exacting a comedy as 
‘*The Merchant of Venice’’ at the 
Court Theatre. The last London pro- 
duction of the play was, as readers will 
remember, at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
and those who saw the piece there, and 
recall to what extent the almost un- 
equalled resources of that playhouse 
were drawn upon, might be disposed to 
think the Court Theatre too small for 
its adequate representation. I notice, 
in fact, that more than one critic sug- 
gests that Mr. Phillips would have been 
well advised to dispense with scenery 
entirely, using curtains only to enclose 
the stage, as purists in the matter of 
Elizabethan dramas so often urge and 
as indeed is sometimes done; but Mr. 
Phillips proved that the play could be 
most satisfactorily mounted upon the 
stage of the Court Theatre, and if an 
appropriate scenic setting can be said 
to lend value to the illusion, and increase 
an audience’s interest in a play, Mr. 
Phillip’s patrons had nothing to com- 
plain of in this representation. For my 
part, I do not think I ever enjoyed ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice’? more. To over- 
load a noble poetic drama with sump- 
tuous scenery and costume, with 
realistic detail in moving crowds and 
mere display is necessarily to distract 
the mind more or less from the essential 
beauty of the work itself. This produc- 
tion at the Court struck, for the most 
part, a happy mean. One was con- 
scious of the setting as an aid to the 
imagination, but the mind was _ undis- 
turbed, and could feel more acutely the 
charm of a great poem unfolded in that 
more intimate environment than amidst 
a multitude of distracting incidents 
and on a stage so large that the ear 
must strain to catch the words. 

Mr. Phillips had gathered an exceed- 
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ingly capable company to support him, 
and during the run of the piece at the 
Court the performances steadily im- 
proved in finish and artistry. Miss 
Amy Brandon Thomas made a very 
spirited Portia, and it was throughout a 
carefully studied and painstaking im- 
personation. It showed unusual intel- 
ligence and appreciation, an aptness in 
speaking blank verse that was very 
agreeable. Both Nerissa and Jessica 
were satisfactorily played by Miss Dora 
Hole and Miss Christie Laws respec- 
tively. Than Mr. Harcourt Williams a 
better Gratiano could not be found, 
always the lively, amusing, light-hearted, 
gallant and devoted friend. Mr. Cyril 
Keightley and Mr. James Berry were 
entirely satisfactory as the devoted 
Bassanio and Antonio, and a better 
Jobbo than Mr. Arthur Fayne I do not 
remember ever seeing. And finally of 
Mr. Phillip’s Shylock I do not hesitate 
to say that as a genuinely earnest and 
sincere performance it merits high 
praise. Opinions have always differed 


as to the true interpretation of the part, 
but surely that to which Mr. Phillips 


pins his faith must be right. His 
Shylock is savage and relentless, fawn- 
ing when it suits his ends to fawn, but 
striking with all the pent-up bitterness 
of a malignant nature when he believes 
the power to strike surely is his. There 
is always a snarl on the lips of his 
Shylock, and even in his fall and humili- 
ation there is no true penitence or regret 
in his soul, only a deeper hate than ever. 
As he crawls from the Court beaten and 
ruined we feel that, give him the upper 
hand again, he would turn and with his 
claws tear the very flesh of his perse- 
cutors from their bones. He mourns 
not for Jessica, but for his ducats. It 
is not Shakespeare but the sentimen- 
tality of the actor which lends a touch 
of human feeling to the charactor of 
Shylock. Mr. Phillips will have none 
of it. He expects no sympathy from 
his audience. He is sincere and un- 
daunted. To him Shylock is a monster 
of cruel vindictiveness, and as such he 
presents him. The rendition is as 
frank, honest and explicit 1s any I have 
seen, and it is to be hoped Mr Phillips, 


who has won a wide reputation for good 
work in the provinces, will soon be seen 
again in the metropolis. 


At the Playhouse Mr. Cyril Maude 
is making the running with ‘* lan- 
talising Tommy,’’ a four-act farcical 
comedy by M. Paul Gavault and Mr. 
Michael Morton. The situations are 
genuinely farcical, and it is only because 
Miss Marie Léhr, the dea ex machina 
of the play, maintains so consummate 
an air of severe earnestness that the 
performance is kept on the comedy level. 
As in all she undertakes, Miss Loéhr’s 
intuition (or perhaps it is reasoned judg- 
ment) strikes exactly the correct note. 
As Tommy she is the spoiled and only 
daughter of a too-indulgent millionaire, 
and so used to having her own way that 
obstacles when they present themselves 
do not exist for her. If it is entirely 
convenient for her, owing to a disabled 
motor car, to spend the night at a 
remote week-end cottage occupied by a 
couple of young bachelors and a ser- 
vant only, she is quite unconcerned at 
the lack of a chaperone ; she has no self- 
consciousness, no fear, no anxiety even. 
She takes possession of Jimmie Cotten- 
ham’s bedroom, dons Jimmie’s pyjamas 
for want of her own nightgarb, and 
gives no thought as to how her host is 
to shift for the night. Whatever it suits 
her to do she does, without the least 
consciousness that she is disorganising 
this bachelor ménage. She continues 
imperturable even when Jimmie’s fiancée 
and her father appear the next forenoon, 
and even when her own father and her 
own fiancé appear on the scene. She 
is only moved when Jimmie, scorned 
and rejected by his lady-love because of 
the ambiguous position created by 
Tommy’s presence, turns and rends her 
with scorn and obloquy, with a furious 
rage in his simple heart, and without 
any effort to select polite terms for his 
reproaches. And since, for the first 
time in her life Tommy is treated, in 
place of incense and flattery, to a good 
sound scolding, her heart goes out to 
Jimmie as the first real man she has 
ever met. 

All this is excellent comedy, with here 
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and there that note of exaggeration in 
the telling of the story that spells farce. 
In the second act, which is placed in one 
of the rooms of the Colonial Office 
where Jimmie spends his serious hours, 
farce is rather more obvious. Given 
such an irrepressible egoist as Tommy, 
her insisting on lunching téte-a-téte 
with him at his office may be not incon. 
ceivable. At all events she does it, be- 
cause she does whatever she wills to do, 
and the result of her indiscretion is that 
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vy this time, everyone in the audience 
is emotionally at the feet of Tommy, 
it is no surprise to find Jimmie quite as 
infatuated, though wholly obsessed by 
the hopeless position of a man who has 
scolded the woman he loves as he has 
scolded Tommy. Buta young lady who 
rules the universe understands quite 
well how to govern a retiring adorer, 
and orange blossoms cast their faint 
fragrance before as the curtain finally 
falls on a very sparkling and enter- 
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Moment,’”’ in which Mr. Hall 


Caine plays the leading part. 


Jimmie ‘‘ gets the sack’’ peremptorily; 
that is, he is politely but emphatically 
invited to resign his post, and once 
more he pours out on Tommy all the 
vials of his wrath in the bitterest doses ; 
while she, who has hitherto been adored 
blindly by every man who has met her, 


and suspects every one of them of 
covertly worshipping her gold as much 
as her person, falls yet more desperately 
in love with him. 

Thus we come to the last act, and as, 


taining play. How well the part of 
Jimmie Cottenham, sensitive, bashful, 
chivalrous, suits Mr. Cyril Maude must 
be evident from this inadequate 
summary. He and Miss Léhr make the 
piece; the others are hardly more than 
props to the main theme of the story, 
but they are thoroughly efficient in so 
far as the authors give them scope. 


1 had 


basis of 


understood that the 
Esperanto was Polish, but it 
pD2 


always 
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seems that Mr. Arthur Anderson and 
Mr. George Levy have discovered the 
veritable kingdom of Esperanto, or at 
least have discovered its king, one 
Paul, a sovereign of many virtues, one 
of which is a sense of humour. The 
discoverers do not give us a geogra- 
phical definition of the kingdom of 
Esperanto, but only intimate that it 
neighbours Utopia, whose ruler is one 
Utops, also a gay dog; and there 
are our ‘‘ Two Merry Monarchs ’’ who, 
with a fitting entourage, with much 
diverting ‘‘ business’’ and the proper 
quantum of song and dance, and an 
admirable musical setting, are delighting 
audiences at the Savoy Theatre. The 
play has some excellent conceits of true 
comic opera flavour, but they are 
episodical and transient. For example, 
at the start we learn that a new decree 
is to be promulgated in Esperanto, and 
when, with all the ceremonious accom- 
paniment of heralds and fanfares, it is 
formally and solemnly announced that 
kissing is hereafter prohibited in Esper- 
anto (married people excepted) under 
pain of banishment, we conceive the 
lively hope of a really diverting plot of 
consistent texture, so promising is the 
theme. Unfortunately this attempt at 
social reformation has very little influ- 
ence on the subsequent proceedings, 
which follow the more or less stereo- 
typed character of musical plays. It 
appears to be essential in a piece of 
this kind that the comedians should 
have nearly all the ‘‘ fat’’ and a fairly 
free hand to develop their eccentricities 
as the spirit of comic invention may 
move them. For that sort of padding 
Mr. Robert White, junior, and Mr. 
Lennox Pawle are adepts. When they 
are on the stage the fun is emphatic, 
and Mr. C. H. Workman as Esperanto’s 
assessor of taxes contributes his full 
share to the diverting extravagancies 
of this mad kingdom. There is a 
second theme in the play which also 
might have alone sufficed to build comic 
opera upon, and that is the possession 
of the elixer of life by King Paul, but 
this also plays no really effective part 
in the story. Somehow our composers 
of musical plays appear to struggle not 
to work on a firm plot; or do they lack 


invention? Probably, from the point of 
view of managerial success with the 
general public, Mr. Workman is right 
in forsaking his first intentions and in 
giving the public what it wants rather 
than trying to lead it to higher things. 
At all events the ‘‘Two Merry 
Monarchs ” evidently suits that section 
of playgoers who keep the musical play 
“still the leading type of entertainment. 
It has two beautiful scenes and a well- 
trained chorus. 


There is a great deal in a name when 
it is the title of a thorough-paced 
melodrama, and rarely has a melodrama 
been better named than ‘‘ The Fighting 
Chance,’’ by Mr. Edward Ferris and 
Mr. B. P. Matthews, produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre in March. The title 
alone is quite a sufficient draw, for it 
suggests what all lovers of melodrama 
love—the forlorn hope, the desperate 
adventure, the struggle with tremend- 
ous odds. It also suggests the British 
soldier and he, too, is dear to us. And 
what the name suggests the play gives. 
From first to last we are with the Army, 
luxuriating at home, camped on the 
Indian frontier, fighting Pathans. 
Everybody is an officer except the 
Indians and the women and one or two 
more. Even the villain of the piece is 
a British officer, own cousin to the hero, 
and, of course, both are in love with the 
same girl. What has the villain done? 
He has done and he does a great deal 
of the most outrageous villainy. He 
has seduced a girl affianced to his 
cousin’s uncle and makes the uncle think 
that Jim, the hero, has done the deed. 
He marks a pack of cards and causes 
Tim to be suspected of cheating at play. 
He compels Jim to throw up his com- 
mission just as the regiment is ordered 
to the front, and thus makes Jim appear 
a coward. He is a bully and a sneak, 
and at last he himself turn out a 
coward, as all along we have been 
most anxiously waiting for him to do. 
And what of the hero meanwhile? Cut 
by his brother officers, disowned by his 
father, scorned by nearly every one (for, 
of course, the girl who loves him 
believes in him through all), he is on the 
point of killing himself when Ethel 
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comes to the rescue, and under her 
inspiration he takes ‘‘the fighting 
chance ’’ and enlists in his old regiment 
as a private soldier. What need is 
there to follow his career? Do we not 
know who that unnamed private is 
whose valour in every action is con- 
spicuous? Do we not know that, when 
the villain refuses to sacrifice himself to 
save two English women who are in 
the hands of the enemy, the man who 
volunteers from the ranks to imper- 
sonate him and deliver himself up to 
unspeakable torture is Jim? And are 
we not sure that one of the women he 
saves must be Ethel and the other the 
girl whom the villain ruined, thus 
happily restored to redeem the hero’s 
character, for did she not chance to see 
the villain himself marking the cards 
that Jim was about to play with? These 
startling coincidences are of the very 
essence of melodrama, and we accept 
them with the sublimest faith and 
deepest _ gratitude. Truly ‘* The 


Fighting Chance’’ is all it should be 
and, I was about to say, all it could be. 
It sweeps along with all the passions 


at full tide—love, hate, despair, 
revenge, unfaltering courage, supreme 
devotion, unlimited self-sacrifice, dia- 
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bolical craft, and noblest heroism 
The comic relief is not forgotten either 
—nothing is forgotten that will help to 
make a rattling, absorbing, bustling, 
uncompromising drama. 


I had intended long before this date 
to refer to Mr. Martin Harvey’s most 
successful London seasons in December 
and March, when to nightly crowded 
houses he produced the most popular 
pieces in his repertory—‘‘ The Breed of 
the Treshams,”’ ‘‘ A Cigarette Maker’s 
Romance,” ‘‘ The Only Way,’’ and 
‘* The Corsican Brothers.’’ Mr. Har- 
vey’s art is so sincere, he understands 
so well the immense value of restraint, 
he has so firm a grip upon himself under 
every inducement to exaggeration and 
tempestuous action, that it is always an 
immense satisfaction to see him in even 
the most melodramatic of scenes. He 
never offends good taste by any 
approach to outrageous bluster, and of 
course melodrama exacts no_ such 
sacrifice of self-restraint from an actor. 
It is more effective, rather, when an 
audience feels the surge of passion be- 
hind the barrier of a controlling will, 
and this effect Mr. Harvey is always 
capable of imparting. 


SUNSET. 
From a Water Colour Drawing by A. Webb, 
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A Tale from the North Sea Shores. 


By THE COUNT DE SOISSONS. 


ERK was a sea-child. 
7 A little island, on which he was 
born, was his fatherland; bound- 
less sea was the first picture that 
reflected in his eyes, while the roaring 
and whistling of the billows were the 
first voices of the world. 

That surrounding soon became so 
necessary to him that while still a child 
he could not bear the low room of his 
parent’s house or the lullaby which his 
mother Goudel would sing to him; if she 
wished to make him sleep she was 
obliged to carry him out and to put him 
into a boat rocked by the waves. 

The islet in which stood the house 
inhabited by Yerk’s parents was not 
very far from the main island. The 
shore was rocky and uninhabited, on 
which there stood a very high light- 
house, almost reaching the clouds. 
Yerk, while still a baby, lying in the 
boat, would gaze obstinately at the 
light and stretch his arms out to it. 

When he was already a boy running 
about on the shore of the islet, he would 
often look at the light in the evening; 
he would fix his eyes on it and ask his 
mother : 

‘* Mother, is it the devil that lights 
the fire in the tower? ’”’ 

‘““No, it isn’t the devil, it’s old 
Rakmer,’’ the mother would answer. 

But the boy did not understand the 
difference between the devil and old 
Rakmer, and was often thinking whether 
it would be possible to quench the light. 

His mother had much trouble with 
him, but her complaining to his father 
was without any result, the old man 
being constantly out fishing. 

For it was a family of fishermen, 
from father to son, and none of them 
lived until old age and died in bed. All 
of them had been drowned while fishing, 
like soldiers on the battle field. 
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So it happened with Yerk’s grand- 
father and great-grandfather ; the tradi- 
tion said nothing about other ancestors, 
but undoubtedly they died in the same 
way. 

Yerk’s father went out one Summer 
night and did not come back. Mother 
Goudel and little Yerk waited a couple 
of days, but in vain. 

At last, one night, while the wind 
whistled and the sea was roaring, mother 
Goudel heard the door creak, it opened 
quietly and someone entered ; she looked 
and recognised her husband Christian. 
His eyes were closed, his arms were 
folded on his chest; his face, beard, and 
clothes were wet, the water was dripping 
from him. 

Mother Goudel was neither frightened 
nor very sorrowful, for she already 
expected that he would not return to her 
alive. 

The ghost stood for a while and then 
disappeared. 

Mother Goudel loved her only son 
dearly, and when he went with old 
fishermen in order to learn the trade, 
she was very uneasy about him. 

Every Sunday she would go with him 
to the Church on the mainland and 
teach him a prayer to the Providence 
that takes care of the people. 

But Yerk was not yet grown up when 
mother Goudel died, and the lad con- 
ducted her body in a boat to the 
cemetery. 

He remained alone in the cottage 
opposite the light house, in face of the 
infinite horizon of the sea, and _ his 
struggle with the wild element made 
the lad so courageous that he was soon 
remarkable amongst all the fishermen 
for his bravery. 

He remained at home but very seldom ; 
his boat was his usual dwelling, and the 
sail of it his roof. It was just the same 








for him, whether it was day or night, 
good weather or storm, he was con- 
tinually in the sea, struggling with the 
billows, fighting the winds. The 
greatest pleasure for him was to be 
rocked by the waves, under the canopy 
of the heavens, to see the*depth under 
him, clouds over him, and great sea- 
gulls his life companions. There he 
was lord, ruling over water and wind— 
there his daring was boundless, and he 
believed that he could dominate every- 
thing. That which was mischief in the 
child, became daring in the man; he 
was not afraid of anything; and of what 
should he be afraid in the presence of 
the sea, which he challenged, knowing 
that one day he would go to the bottom 
of it to meet his ancestors. 

Therefore it seemed to him that the 
sea was everything—that there was 
nothing else besides it—neither God nor 
people. . 

He would sail weeks, months, alone 
in his boat, passing boats and vessels, 
avoiding all meeting. 

His dark sail, bent over the water, 
passing alone on the horizon was known, 
and the people would whisper: “‘ It’s 
Yerk,’’ as if they would whisper about 
the evil one. 

He was famous as the best steersman 
and the most daring sailor. Wonderful 
tales were told about his expeditions. 
When the other fishermen would shelter 
on the shores before a coming storm, he 
would go to sea, would unfurl all his 
sail, and rush towards the darkest 
clouds, as if challenging the peril and 
looking for it, but always he would 
return with a boat full of fish. 


. * * * 
One night, late in autumn, Yerk 
went towards the Black Island. The 


weather was mild, the sky covered with 
clouds, and the sea quiet. 

He put down his net, and moving his 
oars he cut across the waves that struck 
the side of his boat. Two sea-gulls 
were flying round the mast, crying 


plaintively, their silvery wings shining 
in the dusk. 

Yerk pulled his net once, twice, but 
it was empty. 

In the meanwhile flashes of lightning 
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announcing a storm rent the sky. The 
remote rumbling was heard, and a 


stormy wind began to blow from the 
direction of dark clouds. The waves 
became higher, the sea-gulls flapped 
their wings, screaming more piercingly, 
and the wind whistled through the 
rigging of the boat. 

Yerk put down the net and drew up 
once more, but it was empty as 
formerly; he swore and determined to 
return homeward. 

But the storm was coming. The 
lightning ran across the sky, leaped 
into the sea, and every time the whole 
horizon shone with cold, blue light. 
The black billows rose higher and 
higher, and Yerk’s boat floated on their 
tops, while the two sea-gulls were flying 
over it, their white wings now shining 
like two flames round the mast. 

The storm passed on the side of the 
land. The rolling thunder was inces- 
sant, the lightning increased, and after 
every flash everything was embraced in 
a darkness that enfolded heavens, sea, 
and the whole world. Then the sea- 
gulls, silenced by the blinding lightning 
would raise their piercing screams. 

In such a moment, after a_ bright 
flash, which fell into the sea like a 
fiery sheaf, when the black night 
enclosed everything, Yerk noticed in 
the distance a light, shaken by the wind, 
disappearing in the denths of the waves, 
then carried up on the crest of the 
billows. The wind drove his boat in 
that direction, and soon he could dis- 
tinguish a boat burning like a torch on 
the sea. 

He concluded that a_ thunderbolt 
which descended into the sea had struck 
and ignited the boat. He strained his 
sight in order to be able to recognise 
someone on the background of the fire, 
but it was vain effort; the distance was 
still too great and the lightning blinded 
him. 

As he came nearer, he noticed that 
the fire was quenched, and when he was 
at a distance of but a few yards he 
beheld a strange sight. 

The waves bore a large half-sink- 
ing boat, her bows submerged by the 
water, while her stern stood up as if 
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wishing to escape the embrace of the 
waves dragging her down. The half- 
burnt masts smoked like quenched 
torches, while one of her sides was 
burning with pale flames. 

In that boat that looked like a sinking 
firebrand was lying a man amidst smoke 
and flames; his head was supported on 
one hand, and he looked as undisturbed 
as if he were not threatened by either 
water or fire. 

Yerk, having noticed him, lowered his 
sail, and seizing his oars strove to come 
near the burning boat, but all his efforts 
were useless on account of the heavy 
sea ; he ceased rowing and shouted : 

** Ha-ho! Ha-ho! ”’ 

The man in the burning boat heard 
him, rose, and when he caught signt of 
Yerk and his boat, jumped into the 
water. The first billow submerged him 
entirely, and Yerk sighed as for a com- 
rade devoured by the sea. 

After a while, however, he noticed by 
the dim light of the burning boat a 


head and two arms cutting the water ° 


with a great effort. 

“‘ Help me!’”’ shouted the drowning 
man in a hoarse voice. 

Yerk seized one of his oars and thrust 
it in-the direction of the man, who, 
having reached it, grasped it and 
succeeded in getting into Yerk’s boat. 

He stretched himself, shook the water 
streaming from his clothes, laughed 
with a strange hoarse laughter, and 
said : 

** Brother, I thank you for your help 
You can count on my gratitude,’’ and he 
put out his hand. 


He was a little man, with a large 
head, set on bread, humpbacked 
shoulders. His wrinkled and withered 


face was surrounded with an abundant 
red beard; the lack of moustaches per- 
mitted the thin lips to be seen. from 
between which shone white teeth, while 
in his piercing eyes a smile could be 
noticed. 

By the flickering flames, climbing up 
the burning boat, the strange figure was 
revealed, the figure of a man, who was 
not afraid of thunderbolts, whom fire did 
not touch, whom the sea could not en- 


gulf, and who laughed at the peril he 
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ran. And strangely at that moment the 
wind dropped, the sea-gulls ceased 
screeching, and Yerk, usually bold, 
became timid. 

He asked hesitatingly : 

‘* Who are you? What has happened 
to your boat? ”’ 

** My name is Melf; I am a fisherman 
from the Black Island. The thunder- 
bolt has chosen my boat from which to 
leap into the water, but I shifted aside 
and it did not touch me.” 

And pointing with his hand at the 
sea, as if one could still perceive the 
drowned thunderbolt, he sat at the stern 
and laughted. 

Then he said after a while: 

**T am glad I owe my life to the son 
of my friend Christian. He was the 
best seaman in these waters, and I hope 
you are not worse than he was.” 

** Then you knew my father? ”’ asked 
Yerk, surprised. 

‘* Did I know him? Many an evening 
I spent in your house on the Little 
Island, and much grog I have drunk 
there! And how many times have | 
put you in a boat when you did not 
want to sleep!’ 

Those reminiscences drew Yerk to the 
stranger at once, and having set the 
sails again, they sat at the helm and 
began to chat familiarly. 

The storm passed to the distant 
shores, the lightning crossed the sky 
from time to time, but the clouds grew 
thinner and thinner, and soon one could 
see stars through them. The wind grew 
quieter, and although the billows were 


still high the boat glided rapidly 
towards the Little Island. 
* . * * 


From that time Melf became Yerk’s 
inseparable companion; he settled down 
in his house, he used his boat, and the 
higher the waves, the stronger the wind, 
the broader grew the smile on his 
withered and wrinkled face. 

The people, seeing Yerk’s boat gliding 
on the sea and carrying two men, 
wondered where he got a companion 
from, he, who for several years had 
been sailing alone. But soon their 
curiosity was satisfied, for Yerk, since 
he got a companion, did not avoid the 
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shores, stopped his solitary wandering 
on the sea, came into contact with fisher- 
men of other islands and of the main- 
land, with neighbours amongst whom 
he was born and had grown up, and 
who, until now, were almost strangers 
to him. Yerk changed much—for Melf 
made him more sociable. 

It is true he was still silent and 
gloomy, but Melf chaffed him, speaking 
with his quiet, slow voice : 

**Do you regret that you are born, 
or that you still live? Do not be 
sorrowful in vain—all that will be 
ended sooner than you think. You say 
that the whole world is not worth any- 
thing, that the sea is your lord, to whom 
your life belongs; until now you have 
swallowed but wind and salt water, 
therefore, try first that which life gives, 
and only then should you either curse or 
bless it. Believe me, men are more 
agreeable company than sea billows 
that are constantly breaking into your 
boat as if eager to devour you as soon as 
possible.” 

After such a speech Melf would con- 
duct Yerk to the main land or one of 
the islands. He knew how to talk to 
the people, how to make them laugh, 
how to astonish by ‘his remarks even the 
wisest ones. As for Yerk, notwith- 
standing his gloomy disposition, the 
women were kind to him; therefore, 
his boat was often seen rocking quietly 
near the shore, as if thinking over its 
former daring expeditions, while Yerk 
and Melf enjoyed themselves on land. 

Autumn and All Soul’s day came. 
The sea was quiet, the winds stopped 
blowing, and the sun, veiled with mist, 
was hanging like a red_ shield in 
space—cold and shining. All the fisher- 
men were getting ready that day to go 
to the church and cemetery situated 
besides it, and as it was a long way by 
boat along the coast, already from early 
morning one could see sails gliding over 
the pale-green water towards the church 
spire that was seen on the horizon like 
a needle standing out from the sea. 

Yerk also intended to visit his 
mother’s grave, but Melf tried hard to 
persuade him to take advantage of the 
good weather and to go fishing. He 
sneered at Yerk who was reluctant to 
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go fishing on All Soui’s Day, while 
everybody else was hastening to visit 
family graves. 

**All Soul’s Day!” said Melf, 
‘‘ what a ridiculous superstition! As 
if one day were different from another, 
as if dead people would prefer that day 
to the others. They do not care for any 
days! Let them rest then, in sea or in 
earth, as may be the case, and let the 
living ones think of that which is 
necessary for life. Let us then lose 
no time for the sake of a childish 
custom, and let us go fishing.’’ 

Yerk gave in. They entered the boat, 
spread the sails, sat as usual at the 
helm and went off. 

The church spire disappeared in the 
mist behind them, while the boat glided 
slowly along the coast. 

In front of them there were sailing 
boats going in the direction of the 
church; one of them coming from the 
Quiet Island was full of people; the 
men were dressed in black, bareheaded 
and silent; the women with white caps 
and opened prayer books, were reading 
a litany in a whisper. 

When they were passing Melf got up 
and shouted : 

** Hullo! Come with us fishing !”’ 

Those words, uttered lightly amid the 
whispering of the litany, made the 
hearers shudder, as if a snake had ap- 
peared among them. 

The women lifted their eyes from their 
books, and the men looked askance at 
one who dared to disturb their prayers. 

Suddenly, during perfect quiet, the 
wind whistled piercingly, and struck the 
boat such a blow that the women 
shrieked in fear. 

From Yerk’s boat moving forward 
could be heard Melf’s laughter at the 
fishermen’s fright. 

Yerk looked in surprise at Melf, who 
said smilingly as if he understood what 
that look meant : 

*“*In Autumn a wind will sometimes 
jump out like a dog from behind .a 
hedge, especially when the sun is red, 
as it is to-day. . .”’ 

** Then why did you praise the weather 
so much and urged me to go to the 
sea?’’ asked Yerk reproachfully. 

‘* Don’t bother your head about that,”’ 
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answered Melf, ‘‘ we shall catch 
plenty of fish and return safely home. 
The sea must wait awhile before it 
swallows us.” 

At last they reached a spot where they 
could cast the net—every time they 
pulled it out it was full of fish. 

But the abundant catch did not 
brighten the gloomy Yerk, who was 
thinking of the past, of days of child- 
hood, of his father Christian, and of 
mother Goudel, and he was sorrowful 
that he had neglected to visit her grave, 
according to the custom, that he did not 
think to pray for her. 

Busy with fishing, they did not notice 
that the noon had already passed, and 
that round the red shield of the sun dark 
clouds began to gather, while a strong 
east wind was blowing. The sea, quiet 
until a few moments ago, changed sud- 
denly. The waves rose and shook 
the boat furiously; there was only a 
thin luminous strip on the horizon— 
evidently the reflex of a brighter sky 
somewhcre in the west, while from the 
east heavy and dark clouds were com- 
ing, and covered the pale sky. Melf 
and Yerk were obliged to watch the 


boat carefully, and therefore they could 
not fish—and as they could not return 
homewards against the wind while the 
sea was heavy, they determined to turn 
towards the mainland, and coasting it 
to reach the Little Island. They could 
not spread the large sail, for the wind 


was so strong that it threatened to 
capsize the boat, and they were obliged 
to be satisfied with the foresail and then 
to use their oars. 

By working hard they succeeded in 
reaching a small bay in the mainland. 
The wind blew stronger, the waves were 
higher ; Melf suggested they go ashore, 
rest and wait till the wind should go 
down. 

The shore was wild and deserted, flat 
and sandy; it was washed by the waves, 
that rolled over it, but at some distance 
there were sandy bluffs, the whiteness 
of which contrasted with the gloomy 
skv. 

Melf and Yerk left their boat and 
noticed under a bluff a wall with a gate. 

Melf pointed to it and said: 

‘** Here the wind blows hard; let us 
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go to the cemetery and shelter behind 
the wall.’’ 

Yerk, who almost always did as he 
was asked by Melf, nodded affirma- 
tively, and they went on. 

Melf, stumpy, hunchbacked, with an 
enormous head, walking heavily, was 
followed by the tall, well built figure of 
Yerk, 

In front of them one could see on the 
gand a long wall made of round stones, 
with a wooden gate, over which could 
be read : ‘‘ Cemetery of the Nameless.”’ 

It was the place of final rest for those 
who were wrecked and drowned. On 
this solitary shore they rested for 
ever; the winds from the sea flew over 
their graves and the waves stole up 
near the gate, as if wishing to engulf 
once more those who had already been 
their prey. 

The gate was half opened, and, moved 
by the wind, creaked plaintively. Melf 
and Yerk entered and looked round for 
a shelter from the furious wind. 

But hardly had they stepped over the 
threshold, when to their great surprise 
they noticed in a corner, under the 
wall, a woman’s white cap—it was a 
young girl sitting on a grave and read- 
ing her prayer-book. 

When she perceived them she _ hur- 
riedly rose and looked round as if 
wishing to run away. Melf, having 
come near her, greeted her, politely 
taking his cap off. 

‘Good afternoon, Lizbeth! What 
are you doing here, alone, in such a 
storm ?”’ 

The girl looked at Melf with diffi- 
dence, and did not answer. Then Yerk 
greeted her and was about to say more 
when he turned suddenly abashed and 
became silent. 

‘““She is neice of old Rakmer, the 
lighthouse keeper,’’ said Melf to Yerk. 
‘You are neighbours, you must know 
each other,’’ and, turning to the girl, 
he added: ‘‘ This is Yerk, Christian’s 
son from the Little Island, the famous 
sea-dog, who for several years lived in 
his boat, and has forgotten how to walk. 
But now he has become more sociable, 
any you will see, Lizbeth, that he is not 
so terrible as they say.’’ 

The girl raised her eyes timidly to 
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Yerk’s, but dropped them immediately 
as if she were shy in the presence of so 
handsome a youth. After a while, how- 
ever, her eyelids rose again, and this 
time she looked longer into Yerk’s 
manly face. 

Melf began a confidential conversation. 

He said that he knew old Rakmer and 
Lizbeth’s parents very well, and that he 
used to carry her in his arms when she 
was a baby. 

Now she had become a tall, young girl 
with pale complexion, dark eyes, and 
fair hair. While she was yet a child, 
she had lost her parents; one Sunday 
they went to church in their boat, but 
never returned. A fearful storm, that 
burst with little warning, capsized 
several boats filled with pepple, amongst 
whom were Lizbeth’s parents. Then 
Rakmer, her mother’s brother, took 
little Lizbeth, and since that time the 
orphan lived with the fighthouse keeper. 
Her uncle was a rough and taciturn 
seaman, who, having visited all 
countries and all seas, had settled down 
as lighthouse keeper. 

In a little house, at the foot of the 
sky-reaching lighthouse, amidst waves 
forever beating rocks, grew the little 
girl, beside old Rakmer, who slept 
during the day and watched the light 
during the night. She lived her lonely 
life in the low room, ornamented with 
many curios, which old Rakmer brought 
from his wanderings through various 
countries. On the walls there shone 
Oriental fabriques, and on them were 
hung Indian arrows and_hatchets, 
Chinese ivory carvings, South Sea 
shells and corals. That small room 
was like an epitome of a strange 
world, and Lizbeth’s eyes became accus- 
tomed from early childhood to the 
glories of tropical countries. But every 
time she glanced through the little 
window, she was seized with awe of 
the wild sea and grey Northern sky. 

In the evening, while sitting in the 
cabin during dusk, she would watch 
through the window the long beams of 
light that were thrown from the summit 
of the lighthouse in streams to the far 
horizon, and when she tired of that her 
eyes turned to the no less familiar objects 
in the dark room. She saw hardly any 
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one; she did not know what a play, 
laughter, or a frolic meant ; she grew up 
in that desert like a charming flower that 
grows in the crevice of a rock. 

In the first moment, when Melf and 
Yerk appeared in the cemetery, they 
frightened her, but when Melf said that 
he knew Rakmer, she became more 
assured, and little by little she began to 
chat with them. 

‘* For me there are neither joyful nor 
sad celebrations,’’ she said, complain- 
ingly. ‘‘ On All Souls’ Day every one 
hastens to his parents’ graveside ; while 
1 do not have even so much, for my 
parents were drowned, nobody knows 
where. I come here, for here I feel to 
be nearer my parents than anywhere ; 
here I pray for them and for all those 
unknown, whom the awful sea has en- 
gulfed, and have found their last shelter 
in this place. 

While speaking Lisbeth looked sadly 
at the sea, as if wishing to reproach it 
for having taken away her parents and 
left her an orphan. 

And the sea answered threateningly. 
Near the shore the edge of the water 
was white with the angry foam, while 
further out the water was dark, almost 
black. The horizon was red from the 
setting sun, and over the ruddy back- 
ground rushed grey clouds, shattered 
and torn by the wind that whistled 
wildly. | With the sea and sky con- 
trasted the yellow sand of the shore and 
the white gravestones of the cemetery. 

Yerk, hearing the girl’s complaint, 
remembered the time of his childhood, 
and the lighthouse with its fascinating 
lantern came to his memory. While a 
child he looked at it obstinately, while 
a boy he was thinking of it constantly, 
and there, under the lighthouse, had 
been brought up without his knowledge 
this beautiful, sad, and solitary girl. 
How much more charming she would 
be if her pale cheeks would brighten up 
with emotion and the sad eyes shine 
with the flames of love! Melf’s sneer- 
ing remarks about his wandering life 
came to his mind, and for the first time 
he reflected that life is something 
more than continual fishing, and that the 
earth with its human interest worth more 
thought than the deserted sea. 
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** Lizbeth, how did you come here? ’”’ 
asked Melf. 

‘** I came on foot, along the shore; it 
was a hard road, but I did not come for 
enjoyment,’’ answered Lizbeth. 

‘*] wonder that Rakmer let you go 


alone ; he should come with you,’’ said 
Yerk. 

‘* Uncle Rakmer has not left his 
lighthouse for the past ten years. I see 


you do not know him. . ._ If some one 
would propose him a game of dice, then 
perchance he would come, but not to 
recite a prayer for his sister’s eternal 
rest. Well, I] must hasten back, for the 
sun is going down and I would like to 
be home before sunset.”’ 

Then Melf proposed to her to come 
with them in the boat: it was just the 
same for them, for Yerk’s dwelling was 
opposite the lighthouse, and it would 
be more agreeable for her to go in a 
boat than to make the long, weary 
journey on foot. 

At first Lizbeth was afraid to accep’. 
the invitation, but when both men 
insisted and noticed that the dusk was 
coming rapidly down, she consented. 

Soon after that the dark sails of the 
boat stood out on the background of 
the sky, and Lizbeth, sitting beside 
Yerk, for the first time felt happy. 
When night came on them in_ the 
distance appeared a small light that 
trembled like a star suspended over the 
earth. In proportion as they advanced, 
the light increased, grew brighter and 
brighter. At last they reached the 
shining space of water, and they could 
see the lighthouse towering over them. 

They came to the shore; Lizbeth 
jumped out from the boat, thanked her 
new friends, and when they were sailing 
towards the Little Island, she stood for a 
long time following the boat with her 
eyes and Yerk with her thoughts. 

* * * * 

The next day, when the dusk came, 
old Rakmer had Melf as a companion 
in the lighthouse. 

They were sitting in the lantern on 
the top of the tower. Rakmer, tall, 
thin, his long face surrounded by a grey 
beard, as by a collar round his shaven 
cheeks, was kneeling, and following 
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with his black restless eyes the fall of 
dice. Opposite to him Melf, stretched 
out on the floor, leaning on one of his 
elbows, smiled as usual. 

‘* Then you do not recollect when for 
the first time 1 met you in Smyrna?’”’ 
asked Melf. ‘‘ You were then on the 
‘ Northern Star,’ while I was on ‘ The 
Wheal’; our boats were lying in the 
port beside one another for two weeks, 
while we were all the time in a small 
inn kept by the beautiful Greek woman 
-—every day we played cards.’’ 

Rakmer looked at Melf, thought for 
a while, and said: 

“* May I be swallowed by the sea if 
I could remember where and with whom 
I have played cards during the thirty 
years of my wandering round the 
world.”’ 

‘* Then I have seen you here,”’ 
Melf. 

‘It might be, it might be,” said 
Rakmer hesitatingly—‘‘ but I do not 
remember exactly, and it must be a very 
long time since I have seen you, for I 
could not recollect your face at all when 
you called on me.’’ 

Again he shook and threw the dice, 
and they rolled on the floor. Quite 
close to them was shining an enormous 
lantern, enclosed in a_ basket of cut 
glass prisms, set in a brass frame. The 
basket moved by clockwork, turned 
slowly, throwing by turns red or yellow 
rays on the sea. From time to time 
they could hear piercing screaming from 
the sea birds, who, attracted by the 
bright light, were flying round the lan- 
tern crushing their heads and breaking 
their wings against the outside glass. 

While Rakmer was playing dice with 
Melf on the top of the lighthouse, Yerk 
was sitting with Lizbeth in the little 
house that was nestling at the foot of 
the tower. Instead of a brilliant light, 
they had an oil lamp, hardly sufficient 
to disperse the darkness; instead of the 
screaming of the birds, they had the 
roaring of the sea, that deafened their 
words ; however, they did not need either 
too many words or too much light. 
Lizbeth nestling to Yerk was telling him 
how happy she was... 

* * * 


said 


* 











Many weeks passed since All Souls’ 
Day. Hard winter with constant winds 
and rains was all powerful over the 
North Sea, on which not one sail could 
be seen. 

Yerk could not fish, but he would go 
to the mainland, where in a small bay, 
illuminated by the lighthouse, could be 
seen every evening his solitary boat 
tossed by the waves. Yerk was spend- 
ing all his time in the little house with 
Lizbeth, while Melf, closeted in the 
lantern with Rakmer, was playing dice. 

But from time to time Yerk would be- 
come thoughtful, gloomy, and for weeks 
he would not leave his house. Melf tried 
to induce him to go with him on the sea, 
but all in vain—he was obliged to ge 
alone. 

One day, having crossed to the main- 
land, passing by the lighthouse, he 
noticed Lizbeth sitting on the threshold 
of her house weeping. 

As soon as she noticed Melf she wiped 
her eyes hurriedly, and greeting him, 
asked with a smile : 

‘* Where is Yerk?”’ 

‘* He remains at home,”’ 
Melf, and then he 
malicious smile : 

‘* He is afraid of the stormy sea.”’ 

‘* Formerly,” said Lizbeth sadly, ‘‘ he 
was not afraid of anything.” 

‘* You must not bother your head too 
much about him; he is not the only man 
in this world, and are you not beautiful 
enough to find many to take the place 
of Yerk?”’ 

Lizbeth looked at Mel!f reproachfully, 
making no. answer, but when _ he 
went away, she cried bitterly, thinking 
of that meeting in the cemetery and her 
return in the boat. It was the beginning 
of her happiness for which she must 
pay now with grief and tears. 

Melf passed the lighthouse and went 
on further keeping to the shore, on which 
there was not a vestige either of tree or 
of shrub; it was a plain covered with 
brownish heather, over which hung a 
pale sky like a glass roof. 

From the side of the sea there were 
sandy bluffs standing out on the dark 
heather. 

Amidst that 


answered 
added with a 


Melf’s 


desert figure 
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assumed unusual size; it seemed as if 
a giant was walking on the shore, his 


big head and _ broad hunch-backed 
shoulders standing out ominously against 
the pale sky. 

He reached the Seamen's Reefs. 
There the chain of sandy blufls was 


united with a precipitous cliff that 
changed gradually into treacherous 
reefs. The waves were crushing against 


them with a deafening noise, and 
striking with all their might against the 
rocky wall, broke into a white foam 
and then into a cloud of mist. 

When Melf came near the. spot he 
noticed a man sitting on the edge of the 
precipitous shore. 

He was a young man, whose sun- 
burnt face was brightened by blue eyes. 

He was sitting on the rock with 
folded arms as if waiting for some one. 

In answer to Melf’s greeting, he 
stretched his arm towards the sea; 
there amongst the reefs was a_ boat; 
turned on its side it looked like an 
agonising animal, while the waves 
leaping over it seemed to sneer at a 
vanquished adversary. 

The two men began to talk. 

That man’s name was Kurt; he was 
a well-to-do fisherman and owner of a 
farmhouse on the Quiet Island. 

Pointing to his wrecked boat he said : 

‘* We were coming back from fishing 
when a squall came down upon us. 
We tried to escape it, but it was 
impossible! We were threatened by the 
huge waves, and fearing that we would 
be drowned, we were obliged to put our 
boat before the wind and were carried 
to the shore, although we knew we 
should be cast upon these reefs. We 
trusted to Providence. A powerful wave 
carried us on its back over the first line 
of reefs, but we did not escape the 
second—it was the grave of my boat— 
we had no other choice but to swim to 
the shore.’’ 

‘*Could you not rescue the boat?” 
asked Melf. 

‘* If the sea were to go down perchance 
one could do it,’’ answered Kurt, ‘* but 
not as you see now, although I would 
give ten times more the value of the 
boat, so fond I was of her, for I am sure 
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I shall not be able to get another as 
good!” 

When he spoke it seemed to him that 
Melf looked at him inquisitively, and he 
added : 

** With a boat it is the same as with 
a wife: one never knows whether one 
shall be happy or miserable.’’ 

“*T don’t think you should complain 
of your wife,” rejoined Melf smiling. 

**Do you know her?’’ asked Kurt 
astonished. 

‘““And who does 
beautiful Elke?”’ 
enthusiastically. 

** Yes, it’s true that she is beautiful, 
but she is as other women.”’ 


the 
Melf 


not know 
answered 
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“One should not ask anything more 
from a woman than to be beautiful,” 
rejoined Melf. 

Kurt changed the conversation, and 
said that as he could not think of 
rescuing his boat that day, he must be 
going home. Soon he disappeared 
behind the rocks. 

Melf sat motionless for some time, 
then he, too, rose, came to the brink 
of the cliff, and looked at the boat lying 
under it. After a moment of hesitation he 
descended the precipitous rock, jumped 
on the nearest reef, against which the 
waves were breaking, and standing there 
he seemed to wait. 

(To be concluded.) 


A FANTASY. 


By C. H. M. JOHNSTONE. 


HE sun is setting, but ere night is born, 
: The green of twilight turns to golden wheat, 
While clouds of sunset moved by twilight winds 
Glow, scarlet poppies, ere the shadows meet. 


O, soft dark birds, you sweep across the sky 


With crescent wings that curve and sweep and dip, 
Caressing light, the mate you love to woo; 
O, soft dark birds, that in the gloaming flit. 


We watch the mystic of your sickle wings, 
And see you pile the gold in twinkling stars, 

While clouds of day above the purple hills, 
Lie raked in swathes as if in golden bars. 
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THE BANE OF THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 
BY PETER PENN. 


WEEK or so ago, as | was passing 
through St. James’ Park, I halted 
a moment to admire the golden 
glory of a big patch of crocuses which 
seemed to softly irradiate the gloom of 
a cloud-laden day. Presently I noticed 
that a couple of sparrows—the familiar 
perky, drab-feathered London birds— 
were industriously engaged in picking off 
blossom after blossom and dropping 
them upon the ground. They were 
intently absorbed in their task, and it 
was soon plain enough to be seen were 
simply rioting 
in destruction 
for the mere 
love of de- 
struction. 
They were not 
looking for in- 
sects, which do 
not _ inhabit 
crocuses, and 
were certainly 
not gratifying 
a taste for 
saffron. It 
was just wan- 
ton destruc- 
tion. 

A gardener 
came _ along 
with a_ rake 
over his shoulder, and I called his atten- 
tion to the little depredators. With an 
angry ‘‘shoo’’ he sent the sparrows 
flying. 

** Just pure love of mischief, sir, that’s 
what it is,’’ he said, corroborating my 
own view of the case. ‘‘ Sparrows is 
nothing but vermin, and give more 
trouble than all the rest of the birds put 
together.’’ 

Possibly his expression of opinion was 
the result of inherited prejudice, for 
surely nothing very wrong can be im- 
puted to birds in towns, and even. the 
ubiquitous sparrow serves the purpose of 
a scavenger. But when it comes to 
suburb and country the _ indictment 





against Mr. Passer is indeed black, and 
all the protestations of his friends are 
futile to clear his character. 

The incident in the park recalled to 
mind the fact that the sparrow was 
never more cordially disliked by farmers, 
fruit-growers and gardeners than to-day. 
Disliked is perhaps too moderate a word 
to employ. When discussing the mis- 
demeanours of this bird with those it 
has injured it is almost invariably con- 
demned in no measured terms, Its 
record was always a bad one, but of late 
years the 
losses it has 
inflicted have 
become more 
and more in- 
tolerable, and 
have aroused 
the resentment 
even of many 
of those who 
formerly were 
inclined to 
make excuses 
for its conduct. 
It has plainly 
deteriorated in 
character, at 
the same time 


that it has 
enor mously 
multiplied and invaded districts 
in the United Kingdom where 
it was previously more or less 
scarce, or quite unknown; while 


from being introduced in small num- 
bers as a familiar and attractive fea- 
ture of English life, it has become 
a notorious pest over a large area 
of the American and Australasian Con- 
tinents. 

It may be observed, by the way, that 
the far less common and less familiar 
tree sparrow (Passer montanus) does 
not come under the sweeping condemna- 
tion of the house sparrow (Passer 
domesticus) ; indeed, the former is well 
known as a useful destroyer of the seeds 
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of weeds, and of insects. It is a smaller 
bird; and as will be seen by the accom- 
panying illustrations, has a black patch 
in the centre of the white feathers on 
either side of the neck, and two white 
bands across the wing, whilst the ordin- 
ary sparrow is without the black patch 
and has only one white band. The so- 
called hedge sparrow, or Dunnock, is not 
closely related to the house sparrow, 
and is almost entirely insectivorous. 

Just now, in the spring of the year, the 
house sparrow is busily pairing and build- 
ing its inelegant nest somewhere near 
the habitations of man, for, unlike its 
near relative the tree sparrow, it seldom 
nests at a distance of more than a few 
hundred yards 
from houses or 
gardens. It 
increases very 
rapidly, as it 
lays five or six 
eggs, and has 
three or four 
broods in a 
year. One 
pair of birds 
frequently pro- 
duces more 
than twenty 
young ina 
season, and 
were it not for 
beneficent 
disasters the 
progeny of a 
single pair in six years would amount to 
millions. 

Among the charges brought against 
the sparrow is that of the persecution of 
other birds. It drives off and coolly ap- 
propriates the nests built by martins and 
swallows, which are more helpful on 
account of their being wholly insectiv- 
orous, and the general opinion is that the 
latter useful birds, through being thus 
ousted, are less numerous than some 
twenty years ago. Mr. Cecil H. 
Hooper, M.R.A.C., formely of Swanley 
College, relates a case in which there 
were sixteen martin’s nests on a house, 
and when the owner returned he found 
all of them occupied by pugnacious and 
audacious sparrows. Many eminent 
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naturalists might be quoted to prove 
that it is a common habit of the sparrow 
to evict other birds from their nests and 
appropriate them. It has been asserted 
that it is owing to the decrease in the 
number of swallows that the hop aphis 
and wheat midge are so greatly in- 
creasing. 

It has been conclusively shown that, 
so far from the sparrow’s food being 
wholly of insects at any time of the year, 
even in the young sparrows only half has 
been found to be composed of insects. 
Mr. J. H. Gurney and Colonel C. 
Russell, in their excellent little book on 
‘* The House Sparrow,’’ based on the 
careful examination of nearly 1,000 

house spar- 
rows at diffe- 
rent times of 
the year, 
through 15 
years, sum- 
marised the 
food of an 
adult spar- 
row as fol- 
lows :— Corn, 
75 per cent. ; 
weeds and 
seeds, 10 per 
cent. ; green 
peas, 4 _ per 
cent.; beetles, 
3 per cent.; 
caterpillars, 2 
per cent.; in- 
sects which fly, 1 per cent.; other 
things, 5 per cent. In young spar- 
rows not more than 40 per cent. is 
corn, while about 40 per cent. consists of 
caterpillars, and 10 per cent. of small 
beetles. ‘‘ Even at the age of one day,”’ 
says Mr. Gurney, ‘‘a sparrow will feed 
its young ones on grains of ripe corn.”’ 

Miss Eleanor A. Omerod and Mr. W. 
B. Tegetmeier in a pamphlet issued by 
them some years ago on the subject of 
the sparrow plague, quote the following 
observation by the Col. Russell above 
mentioned : 

‘‘To prove that sparrows are really 
useful, it is not enough to show that they 
destroy some injurious insects, but it 
must also be proved that, in their 
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absence, other birds would not destroy 
them at least as effectively. This can be 
found out only by banishing the spar- 
rows from a place for so many years.”’ 

This, Mr. Tegetmeier tells us, Ceol. 
Russell did, his place being a fair 
specimen of the country, that is having 
flower and kitchen gardens, shrubberies, 
orchard surrounded by meadows, with 
cornfields all round; and all birds, 
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excepting sparrows, were let alone. The 
result was, that after the almost total 
absence of sparrows from his garden for 
many years, everything seemed to do 
better *than elsewhere, many things 
much better. Young peas needed no 
protection from birds; green peas were 
not picked out of the pods, excepting 
one year out of the fifteen, when some 
other birds devoured the late peas, and 
the gooseberry buds were not picked out. 

In regard to special examination, Col. 
Russell noted :— 

‘** Fifty old sparrows, and sparrows 
which could feed themselves, were killed 
one summer about my buildings and 
garden with food in their crops. This 
food, carefully examined (as in all cases, 
with a lens), was found to be corn, 
milky, green and ripe; and sometimes 
green peas from my garden. Only two 
insects were found in the whole number. 
The food in them has been much the 
same every year. 

‘*On the whole, the deduction from 
the food-test, during fifteen years, seems 
to be that the sparrows are useless, and 
that the insects which would be given to 
their young by them, if they were 
allowed to live in numbers about my 
premises, would be so much food taken, 
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when they most want it, from better 
birds which live entirely, or nearly so, on 
insects, and thus keep them, especially 
caterpillars, down so effectively in the 
absence of sparrows, that, when a 
chance pair of them come and build, 
there are few of their favourite sorts 
for them.”’ 

Unmolested by man in towns, parks 
and villages, there is a consequent rapid 
multiplication of sparrows. No sparrow’s 
nest is ever found a quarter of a mile 
from a human habitation, and they are 
every bit as parasitical as rats. This 
avian rat makes periodical raids on the 
country side—on the cornfields, the 
gardens attached to homes, the allot- 
ment grounds of working men, orchards 
and poultry farms. It eats everything 
it should not eat, and leaves uneaten 
what may very well be dispensed with. 
Mr. F. Smith in a paper read on the 
subject some years ago before the Maid- 
stone Farmer’s Club, even charged it 
with the heinous crime of devouring 
lady-bird larve and beetles on hops, 
which insects are so useful in eating 
aphides. Spring flowers of various 
kinds are maliciously pecked to pieces 
by it; this unconscionable thief is not to 
be frightened off seed beds, and scorns 
such devices as black cotton and flutter- 
ing rags. Seedlings of many kinds 
receive very special attention from it, 
and green peas as soon as they peep 
through the ground, and at later stages 
of growth, are accounted a toothsome 
morsel. 

The toll the sparrow takes from fruit 
bushes and orchards must be enormous. 
Professor F. V. Theobald says no insect 
attacks gooseberry or cherry buds, but 
the sparrow is exceedingly partial to the 
buds of those and other fruits. It will 
start eating currant buds in winter, and 
later in the year is particularly severe on 
gooseberry buds, and when the goose- 
berry flowers open it squeezes the 
blossoms apparently for the sweetness of 
the nectar in the blooms, as it does not 
eat the flowers, thus causing the young 
fruit to stop growth. In some of the 
fruit growing districts bud picking birds 
have become a veritable nuisance, and 
many of the growers spend considerable 
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sums of money in covering the bushes 
with strands of thread in order to protect 
the buds. The annual report of the 
Royal Horticultural Society for 1898 
stated that during January the sparrows 
cleared off all the bloom buds on the 
gooseberries at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Chiswick. They 
attacked the plums in February, and no 
means seemed effectual in keeping them 
off, so that the superintendent dispaired 
of any crop at all. Buds, flowers and 
fruit, all come alike to the voracious 
sparrow. 

When the breeding season is over and 
the old sparrows are moulting, the birds 
young and old, make excursions for con- 
siderable distances to the fields in which 
grain is grown, and inflict immense 
injury. Ramblers among the cornfields 
in Essex in the summer months will see 
abundant crops of an unfamiliar cereal, 
which looks like very tall barley, but is 
in reality ‘‘ awned,’’ or bearded, wheat, 
and has lately been extensively grown to 
lessen the depredations of the London 
sparrows. Large flocks of these impu- 
dent miscreants migrate to the country 
during August and September, and work 
terrible havoc among the cornfields of 
the home counties. They cannot be 
shot, because they post lynx-eyed sentries 
on the neighbouring trees; and, being 
accustomed daily to dodge motor 
"buses, they chirp derision at the most 
appalling scarecrow, whose battered hat 
they generally use as a serviette to wipe 
their beaks. Of late years the derelict 
farms of Essex have gradually been 
taken up by immigrant agriculturalists 
from the Lowlands of Scotland, and these 
canny Caledonians have introduced the 
‘* bird-proof ’’ wheat. The Essex farm 
labourers call this bearded wheat 
‘ rabbit wheat,’’ which is probably the 
East Saxon pronunciation of ‘‘ Rivett 
wheat.’’ It remains to be seen whether 
the artful London sparrow will be long 
deceived by this expedient. 

All over the country farmers, fruit- 
growers, and gardeners are crying out 
about the sparrow nuisance. In Septem- 


ber of last year at Pinchbeck West, near 
Spalding (Lincolnshire), there was one 
evening observed a remarkable flight of 
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sparrows which settled in an orchard. It 
was estimated that they must have 
numbered between fifty and a hundred 
thousand, every branch in the orchard 
being loaded with them. A few years 
ago a large farmer and pheasant breeder 
of Hemel Hempstead stated that the 
previous season the sparrows cleared 
every kernel of his wheat on thirteen 
acres, 

‘‘This thirteen acres,’’ he wrote, 

were sown with Manitoba wheat, 
which comes to maturity some seasons 
in about fifteen weeks; the dry weather 
prevented earlier sowing with other grain 
that was intended. All my other harvest 
operations had been completed in splen- 
did weather, and in a few days after the 
above-named wheat would be ready for 
cutting, but the rain came for ten weeks, 
during which time the sparrows, in tens 
of thousands, cleared the whole of the 
grain, and all this notwithstanding the 
firing of guns. My neighbours who had 
corn out were punished equally as badty 
as myself.’’ 

The rapid increase in the number of 
these birds is a matter of serious con- 


se 





ANOTHER FORM OF WICKER 
SPARROW TRAP. 


cern, and it will undoubtedly be found 
necessary in the near future to devise 
active and severe measures for dealing 
with what is becoming a_ veritable 
scourge. Some authorities have esti- 
mated the losses caused by sparrows in 
this country at from £1,000,000 to 
52,000,000 a year. In America merci- 
less war is advocated by the Biological 
Survey against the English sparrow. 
The fecund little alien is indicted as 
cunning, destructive, and filthy, and 
classed as a destroyer of small fruits, 
buds, and flowers of cultivated trees, 
shrubs and vines. ‘‘ In the garden,”’ 

















says Mr. Ned Dearborn, of the Biological 
Survey, ‘‘it eats seeds as they ripen, and 
nips off tender young vegetables as they 
appear above ground, peas and lettuce 
being especially subject to attack. It 
damages wheat and other grains when 
newly sowed, ripening, and in shocks. 
It reduces the numbers of blue birds, 
house wrens, purple martins, tree swal- 
lows, cliff swallows, and barn swallows, 


by destroying the eggs and young, and 
by usurping the nesting places. It 


attacks other familiar native birds, as 
the robin, wren, red-eyed vireo, catbird, 
and mocking-bird, causing them to desert 
parks and shady streets of towns. Un- 
like our native birds, whose places it 
usurps, it has no song, but is noisy and 
vituperative.’’ That is surely a suffi- 
ciently serious indictment. 

Doubtless among the causes of the 
recent increase in the number of these 
birds is the decay of the old-fashioned 
village sparrow clubs, the almost com- 
plete disappearance of the sparrow-hawk 
from many English districts owing to 
the gradual spread of game-preserving 
and of populous urban communities, but 
perhaps the principal cause is to be found 
in the parallel increase of the human 
population, for to a greater extent than 
any other bird, except the chimney- 
swallow, the house sparrow is, as its 


name denotes, a parasite on human 
dwellings. 
Yet, notwithstanding the piled up 


evidence in proof of the great destruc- 
tiveness of the sparrow there are to be 
found people who not only defend the 
bird but actually sound his praises. In 
a correspondence on the subject which 
took place in the Times in 1908, a writer 
—a large farmer in the Eastern counties 
—expressed the opinion that ‘‘ he (the 
sparrow) is the most valuable of all our 
indigenous birds, being a great con- 
sumer of the seeds of harmful weeds, a 
persistent destroyer of the eggs of 
various insects, and a good fly-catcher.”’ 
Mr. Tegetmeier, in his book on the 
House Sparrow, says: ‘‘It is a remark- 
able fact that there is not one eminent 
practical ornithologist of the present day 
in England or elsewhere who advocates 
the protection of this species. Many 
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of those in the very first rank of science, 
and with the greatest experience of 
country life and knowledge of practical 
ornithology, who advocated the claims of 
this bird to protection in their youth, 
have, as the result of further experience 
and careful observation, been led to 
denounce it.’’ Miss Edith Carrington 
in ‘‘ The Farmer and the Birds ’’ under- 
takes the defence of the sparrow, but she 
advances very few facts as the result of 
observation, and many of her statements 
have been shown by naturalists to be 
inaccurate. The fact is that a great 
deal of mawkish sentimentality is talked 
and written on the subject by town 
dwellers, who are not in the possession of 
facts, and by people who, as Mr. Rider 
Haggard once said, “‘only find it wicked 
to kill those kinds of animals which per- 
sonally the do not want to eat, especi- 
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ally if these amuse them without injuring 
their individual property.’ Their in- 
consistency permits them to advocate 
killing rats and mice, for instance, but 
sparrows, in fact the whole feathered 
tribe, should not, for some obscure 
reason, be persecuted and should be 
allowed to multiply indefinitely and de- 
vastate gardens, allotments, cornfields 
and orchards, without protest. A lot of 


cant is talked and written by those who 
defend the destructive sparrow, and facts 
are deliberately ignored, and maudlin 
sentimentality advanced as argument. 
Coming to the means that have been 
adopted and that are recommended in 
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order to reduce the number of these 
flying thieves, for of course the extermin- 
ation of the sparrow would be as im- 
possible as that of the common rat, the 
Incorporated Society for the Destruction 
of Vermin at present regards the case 
against the sparrow as incomplete in so 
far as the hygienic side is concerned, but 
they are establishing a laboratory where 
the whole subject of avian diseases and 
the relation of epizootics among birds to 
epidemics will be thoroughly studied by 
eminent epidemiologists. This side, 
therefore, of the sparrow problem must 
be considered as sub judice. On the 
economic side, the society consider the 
case against the sparrow as also incom- 
plete, so that any future action to be 
taken by them will depend upon the 
evidence to be produced against this bird. 
We have in England no such complete 
records as have been collected in the 
United States of America, and in some 
of the European countries of the food of 
the common birds which affect our staple 
crops both agricultural and horticultural. 
In view of this state of things the British 
Association recently determined to form 
an Economic Ornithological Committee 


““to investigate the feeding habits of 
British birds, with a view to obtaining 
precise knowledge of their economic 
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status.’’ In carrying out this investiga- 
tion the crop and gizzard contents of both 
adult and nesting birds will be examined, 
and this will be done not only at different 
intervals during the year—in the case of 
adults at least once a month—but exam- 
ination of the food will be made of 
specimens from different part of Great 
Britain and Ireland. When this com- 
mittee have dealt with the case of the 
sparrow there will have been obtained a 
mass of most valuable data which should 
effectually remove any lingering doubts 
in the minds of those who are not en- 
tirely satisfied with the evidence so far 
adduced against the bird, although such 
additional evidence is scarcely likely to 
move the sentimentalists. 

The Board of Agriculture in an admir- 
able pamphlet a few years ago clearly 
showed that sparrows do far more harm 
than good, and told us all that is need- 
ful about their destruction. In New 
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Zealand and Australia sparrows are 
reduced my means of poisoned wheat, but 
the laying of poison in this way is illegal 
in this country, and is likely to remain so 
for public sentiment would be properly 
very strong against such a course. It has 
been suggested that the Government 
should pass a short Act enabling County 
Councils to organize the destruction of 
sparrows over sufficiently wide areas, and 
empowering them to raise and administer 
a rate for the purpose. Such a rate 
would be very small, and would grow 
smaller every year, and legislation of the 
kind would almost surely command 
universal approval among the agricul- 
tural and horticultural community. 

There can be no doubt that the solution 
of the problem lies in concerted action, a 
general campaign over a wide area— 
nothing smaller than a county. One of 
the reasons of the decay of the old parish 
sparrow clubs was that people in one 
farish soon grew tired of killing the birds 
for the benefit of apathetic people in the 
next. A considerable number of sparrow 
clubs have, however, been formed of 
late years, the members of which destroy 
many thousands of sparrows annually. 
Last year it was, I think, that the 
Witham (Essex) Sparrow Club closed 
the season with a record of 35,541 
sparrows killed, three members contribu- 
ting 3,000 birds each. The Board of 
Agriculture leaflet No. 84 lays down the 
most excellent rules for the formation of 
sparrow clubs, which institutions, by the 
way, are not quite correctly named, for 
their object is usually the destruction of 
other birds also that injure fruit and other 
crops. The members of these clubs 
usually incur a penalty unléss they pro- 
duce a certain quantity of sparrow’s 
heads or of sparrow’s eggs, or of both. 
In certain parts of the country there are 
farmers’ clubs which pay out considerable 
sums of money for sparrows destroyed, 
and large numbers of the pests are thus 
accounted for. But after all these isola- 
ted attempts to deal with the sparrow 
plague cannot effectually reduce the 
number of the birds, and to prove of any 
real service the campaign of suppression 
must be of a united and more general 
character. 
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To aid in the extermination of the 
sparrow various means are employed. 
Where they congregate in large numbers 
in thick ivy, in stacks, and round farm 
buildings, they may be readily caught 
with nets suspended between poles with 
a purse in the centre, a light being held 
aloft on a pole towards which the birds 
fly. Continual harrowing of the nests 
is found to be effacious in lessening the 
numbers of young birds. Another 


method of reducing the pests now very 
largely employed is by trapping them, 
and for this purpose a number of excel- 
lent wicker and wire traps are on the 
market, illustrations of several of which 
are given here. 


A cylindrical wicker 
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sparrow trap is made by Messrs. Gilbert- 
son and Page, of Hertford, which is on 
the principle of the lobster pot, and is 
as efficacious as it is ingeniously 
designed. Other forms of wicker 
sparrow traps are made by Mr. Paish, of 
Cirencester, and there is a clever sparrow 
trap which is constructed by Messrs. 
Burgess and Co., of Malvern Wells. It 
seems strange that so intelligent a 
bird as the sparrow should be unable 
to find its way out of the openings 
by which it entered, but so it is, 
and as has been remarked, it is the 
same in the case of the even more 
cunning rat when caught in_ this 
manner. 
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By LOUIS DAGMAR. 


*aIR JOHN WINTERTON, Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who is to speak at Alverstoke 

to-night on the Political Crisis, will be 

the guest of the Earl and Countess of 

Alverstoke.”’ 

‘* Phew!’ whistled Leon Vast as his 
eye caught this announcement in the 
Morning Post. ‘‘ A chance for a coup. 
Let me see?’’ he continued reflectively. 
‘* Alverstoke !—that’s the gentleman 
who married the Poultney girl and her 
diamonds. To make sure, however 

Vast rose from his chair, stepped 
towards a well-filled bookcase, and took 
therefrom Debrett’s Peerage and a 
bound volume of The Queen. 

Apparently satisfied with his research 
as to the history of the noble house of 
Alverstoke, he transferred his attention 
to the lady’s paper. 


His face brightened as his eye 


encountered the headlines of the article : 
** Society and its Jewels. 


A chat with the Countess of Alverstoke.”’ 

For ten minutes silence reigned in the 
room, half office, half study. 

Then Vast touched an electric bell. 
Instantly the door was_ noiselessly 
opened by a man of striking appear- 
ance. Short of stature, yet of sturdy 
build, his face was devoid of expression. 
Were it not for two beady eyes which 
twinkled like stars, one would have 
imagined he was wearing a mask. It 
was a face that repelled, yet fascinated 
one. 

Vast glanced up at the motionless 
figure standing in the doorway. 

‘*Go to the Photographic Room, 
Joyce,’’ said he; ‘‘ bring me the latest 
cabinet of Sir John Winterton.” 

The automaton bowed, then retired 
as silently as he had entered. 

Hitherto Vast had shown signs of 
apathy. Now an extraordinary change 
passed over him. He became a man of 
life, of fire, of action. 

Advancing towards his bookcase, 
which extended the whole side of the 
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room laterally, and from floor to ceiling 
in height, he knelt down, pulled up a 
loose board, and drew towards him a 
lever, similar to those used in signal 
cabins. Slowly the bookcase opened 
like a huge door disclosing a secret 
room behind. 

Into this chamber Vast stepped. It 
was a peculiar room, more like the 
wardrobe room of a theatre. Every 
nook and corner was filled with wigs, 
hats, clothes, and disguises of all sorts, 
shape, and size. 

This chamber was lighted by the 
electric light. Vast selected a well-cut 
morning suit, which he proceeded to put 
on, then from amongst a multitude of 
wigs selected one, also side whiskers, 
which he affixed with the skill of an 
adept in the art of disguise. As a 
matter of fact, Vast had brought 
‘* making-up,’’ so far as he personally 
was concerned, to a fine art. 

Then he took from a shelf near by a 
leather case in which reposed ostensibly 
a dress suit, actually a suit under- 
neath which, hidden by a false cover, 
lay a complete burglar’s outfit. 

Putting on a tall hat and light gloves, 
he paused for a moment in front of the 
full sized mirror, nodded in_ self- 
approbation, and emerged from the 
secret chamber into the outer office as 
Joyce entered with the required 
photograph. For a moment his impas- 
sive features relaxed and a grim smile 
lurked around the corners of his mouth. 

‘““The ‘make-up’ all right?” 
enquired Vast in a matter-of-face voice. 

‘* Perfect,’’ replied Joyce without a 
semblance of animation, looking first at 
the photograph, then at his master. 

‘*Good. Now listen! You will go 
down to Alverstoke by the 10-20 train. 
On arriving go immediately to a branch 
Post Office—the nearest to the Castle 
—and send this telegram. 

Vast sat down and _ scribbled 
words, which he read aloud : 

‘*‘ Regret postponement of meeting 


the 
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inevitable. 

posed. 

STOKE.”’ 

‘** To make assurance doubly sure you 
must then go to the town Post Office 
and wire : ‘ Meeting postponed owing to 
illness. Am writing by this post.’ Get 
to know the name of the secretary of the 
local Political Association, and sign it as 
from him. Everything is clear, | 
hope? ”’ 

Joyce silently nodded his head. He 
was a man of few words. 

‘** By the way,’’ exclaimed Vast as an 
afterthought, ‘‘ triplicate those wires, 
address them to Winterton, one care of 
St. Stephen’s Club, one to the House of 
Commons, and the third to his private 
address in Grosvenor Square. When 
this is done keep well in the background 
until evening. You may then, if you 
choose, attend Sir John Winterton’s 
meeting at the Town Hall.” 

‘Sir John Winterton’s meeting,” 
re-echoed Joyce with just a faint touch 
of enquiry in his voice. 

‘* Yes. The meeting will be held but 
without the real Sir John. You 
follow ? ’’ 

Joyce forgot himself so far as to 
smile. It was a somewhat ghastly effort. 

‘* Between two and three a.m., nearer 
two than three, I think,’’ continued 
Vast, ‘‘I shall want you to be near the 
Bridge at Alverstoke Priory. You 
remember the place. We had a little 
job on in March last? ’’ 

Joyce nodded. 

‘* Well, meet me there. By the way, 
whilst you are about it, wire Brennan 
to bring the dark motor from Birming- 
ham, and to meet you at 11 p.m. at the 
station. He can return by the midnight 
train; you will leisurely ride to the 
Priory. Take great caution. Should 
a rustic policeman come across you wait- 
ing in the early hours of the morning 
simply ‘kid him’—the machine has 
broken down. Ah, you will want cash. 
Take this.”’ 

Vast produced a bulky pocket-book, 
took from it a ten pound note and 
handed it to Joyce, who without further 
comment or enquiry left the room. 

At this point a brief description of the 
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Am -writing fully.—ALVER- 
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central figure of this story may not be 
out of place. 

Imagine a tall man, thin, yet strongly 
built, with just a trace of stooping in 
the otherwise square shoulders. His 
face was pale. A_ well-shaped nose 
surmounted a_ thin, cruel mouth, 
unrelieved by moustache or beard. Two 
eyes of preternatural brightness shone 
from beneath a square intellectual fore- 
head. His under jaw sternly set com- 
pleted the stamp of determination and 
iron-willed purpose which was apparent 
to everyone, however casual _ the 
acquaintance. 

There is no rogue like the educated 
rogue. Leon Vast came of good family. 
He had been educated at Rugby, took 
his degree at Oxford, and ate dinners 
at the Middle Temple. Then, like 
hundreds of brilliant men, he had got 
into the clutches of a clever, fascinating, 
unscrupulous woman, who, after using 
him for her own purposes, had tossed 
him aside asa child tosses a broken toy. 

Leon’s downward path dated from 
this event, until now hardened to any 
outside influence—good or bad—he had 
become the uncrowned king of as 
unscrupulous a band of criminals as 
ever the sun shone upon. 

The remarkable talents, 
directed to a lawful end would have 
raised him to fame and _ incidentally 
fortune, were turned against society, 
and he was regarded by his puppets— 
the denizens of the underworld of 
London—with greater respect and far 
greater dread than Scotland Yard. 

The secret of Vast’s success may be 
summed up in one word, ‘‘ Organisa- 
tion.’’ Not only had he detectives to 
spy and report upon the work assigned 
to his minions, but a staff of specially 
trained men to ‘‘ shadow ’’ the detectives 
sent out by the police. 

Vast took the precaution of never 
being seen in the street or in the office 
for many days in succession in the 
same disguise. One week he was the 
prosperous head of the grocery estab- 
lishment carried on in the front part of 
the premises as a blind. Sometimes he 
was a bluff and hearty farmer; at 
others a pale-faced curate, whilst his 


which if 
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favourite disguise was that of an old 
man—no visitor ever saw the real 
Leon Vast. When a daring robbery 
was planned—planned with mathe- 
matical precision, the actors in the 
drama were summoned into the presence 
of one of the chief’s confidential clerks, 
in other words, in the presence of the 
disguised Vast himself. But they did 
not know this, and it was probably the 
air of mystery which hung round Vast’s 
personnel which compelled the implicit 
obedience of the many who obeyed 
the strings he pulled. Vast had 
organised a clever body of supervising 
criminals—men who spied upon and saw 
that others did their work. These men 
were given power to deal ‘“‘ short 
shrift ’’ with offenders, and they never 
allowed the opportunity to pass to show 
the ‘‘ authority ”’ vested in them by their 
unseen chief. 

The police seemed powerless. Vast’s 
resources and ingenuity equalled their 
own. They felt that a master mind, a 
master hand was behind the many scenes 
Vast had successfully engineered, but so 
great was the hold Vast had obtained 
over his ‘‘criminal’’ army that even 
when a culprit was caught red-handed, 
wild horses failed to drag from him any- 
thing which would have given Scotland 
Yard a clue. 


Upon Joyce leaving the room Vast 
picked up the morning’s paper and 
turned to the Parliamentary columns. 

** As I thought,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ Sir 
John is down to answer questions in the 
House to-day. Now that means he will 
leave town either by the 3.40 or the 4.50 
p.m. train. If he goes by the first he 
will arrive—{a glance at the time table 
on his desk gave the required inform- 
ation)—Yes, by six o’clock! Time to 
dress, dine at the Castle, and arrive at 
the Hall by eight. Good.’’ Tearing a 
form from the telegraph sheaf, he scrib- 
bled the message. 

** Shall arrive G.N. Railway train 
leaving King’s Cross 3.40.—Winter- 
ton.” 

Putting the telegram in his pocket, he 
again opened the secret wardrobe, and 
selecting an iren grey closely cropped 
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beard, affixed it to his chin. Then 
picking out a travelling rug, he closed the 
book-case, turned off the electric light, 
doubly locked the door, and passed out 
into the street, not through the shop, but 
by the door in the passage. To look at 
him one would have imagined he was a 
prosperous commercial traveller. At the 
end of the street he hired a hansom, 
drove to the post office, despatched the 
telegram to the Earl of Alverstoke, and 
then proceeded to the Trocadero to par- 
take of a substantial lunch. 

After lunch Vast took a short stroll, 
returned to the restaurant for bag and 
wrap, then drove to King’s Cross station, 
previously telephoning the _ station 
officials to reserve a first-class compart- 
ment for ‘‘ Sir John Winterton, who was 
travelling by the 3.40 train to Alver- 
stoke.”’ 

Arriving at the station Vast contrived 
to slip undiscovered into the first-class 
waiting room, where he took off his 
beard hurriedly, packed it into his bag, 
and cooly proceeded to the booking office 
to take his ticket. , 

On the platform he found the station 
officials obsequiously anxious to consult 
his personal comforts, and a temporary 


feeling of anxiety passed over him. He 
was playing a desperate game. The 
slightest mistake would be fatal. But 


the fates were kind, his disguise perfect, 
and when the whistle blew and the train 
steamed from the station Vast sank back 
in the corner of the carriage with a sigh 
of relief. 

But there was still another, and a 
greater, task to face. That was the pre- 
paration of his speech—a speech that half 
England was waiting anxiously to read. 
A speech worthy of the great statesman 
Vast was, for the time being, imperson- 
ating. 

To most men this would have been an 
impossible, an insuperable, task, but it 
must not be forgotten that Leon Vast 
was a cultured man—a brilliant, if 
erratic, genius. With consummate ease 
he marshalled the heads of his proposed 
speech, and pencilled them down. 

By the time he had finished the train 
drew into Alverstoke Station. The plat- 
form was packed from end to end, and a 
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roar of cheering ascended as the train 
steamed in. Vast stood at the window, 
and when the train stopped a rush, 
stemmed only by a posse of police, was 
made for his compartment. Hats and 
caps were waved in the air, and cries of 
‘* Bravo, Winterton,’’ ‘‘ Good old Win- 
terton’’ assailed his ears. This was 
indeed a reception he had not bargained 
for. It would have unnerved most men. 

As Vast stepped on to the platform his 
hand was grasped by a stout apoplectic 
looking littke man, whom he had no 
difficulty in recognising as the Earl of 
Alverstoke. The Earl insisted then and 
there in introducing him to the Countess, 
his daughter Lady Agatha, the Candi- 
date for the Division—the Hon. Vincent 
Coleraine, the Chairman of the local 
Political Organization, and everybody 
else of consequence. Vast’s hand was 
effusively shaken. It was becoming 
most embarrassing. 

**Let’s get away,’’ he at length 
whispered to the Earl, who immediately 
hooked him by the arm and shouldered 
his way through the cheering mob. 

‘* Thank goodness that’s over,’’ cried 
Vast as the motor sped towards the 
Castle. 

‘*That’s nothing, Sir John, to the 
enthusiasm you will witness to-night,”’ 
replied the Earl with beaming face. 
“It’s awfully good of you sparing the 
time to come down here.”’ 

** Awfully,”’ lisped the Hon. Coler- 
aine. 

**] hope it won’t be time spent in 
vain,’’ quietly responded Vast, inwardly 
chuckling at the double meaning his 
words implied. 

The meeting was a terrific success. 
Every nook and corner of the Town Hall 
was packed. ‘‘ Sir John ’’ made a mag- 
nificent .speech. For one hour and 
twenty minutes he held his audience 
breathless, and as he sat down at its 
close and wearily passed his hand across 
his brow—physically exhausted—a tem- 
pestuous burst of cheering greeted the 
oration. Nothing like it had been heard 
in Alverstoke. 

After the meeting, when the party had 
returned to the Castle, Vast asked per- 
mission to lie down for a few moments’ 
rest in the drawing room, 


“ce COUP.” 


“With the greatest pleasure,”’ re- 
sponded the Earl. ‘‘ I am sure Agatha 
will see you are comfortable and have 
everything you require, won’t you 
Aggie ?’’ 

Nothing could have pleased Vast 
better. He was a keen reader of physio- 
gnomy, and he had at once decided that 
if ‘‘ inside ’’ information was to be pro- 
cured, the impressionable Lady Agatha 
would be the most communicative one of 
the family. Hitherto he had not been 
able to speak to her alone. 

‘* How good of you, Sir John, coming 
down to speak to us here. We shall 
always feel indebted to you,’’ exclaimed 
the girl as she ushered Vast into the 
room. Vast smiled. 

‘* The indebtedness, I think, is on my 
side,’’ he gallantly zeturned. ‘‘ But for 
the meeting how should I have had the 
pleasure of knowing you?’’ He gently 
emphasised the pronoun, and the girl 
blushed. 

‘* What a fine old Castle this is,’’ Vast 
continued. ‘‘ I believe you have wonder- 
ful treasures here. I have heard and 
read a great deal about the Poultney 
Jewels. Do you know I should really 
like to see them. I flatter myself on 
being a modest connoisseur of precious 
stones.’’ Vast looked up in the girl’s 
face expectantly. Neither was he dis- 
appointed. 

‘If you are not too fatigued we will 
go and see the jewels now,”’ said Lady 
Agatha, beckoning him to follow her. 
‘* First, however, please excuse me 
whilst I run and get the keys from my 
mother.”’ 

The girl skipped away, and Vast could 
not resist rubbing his hands with glee 
and smiling. The game was going well. 
In a few minutes Lady Agatha returned 
with the keys, and the two entered the 
strong room dimly lighted by gas. 

Vast’s eyes sparkled as tray after tray 
of marvellous stones was handed to him 
for inspection. Neither was he slow in 
observing how easily entrance was 
obtained to the chamber. 

‘* These people deserve to lose stuff,”’ 
he inwardly commented. ‘‘ They are so 
careless the way they keep it.”’ 
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Before retiring for the night Vast 
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opened his leather case, extracted there- 
from an electric drill and other appli- 
ances, including an Electric torch. 
Science to-day is of great assistance to 
the up-to-date burglar. 

Then he changed into morning 
costume, and as the clock struck one, 
crept downstairs case in hand. 

To get into the strong room was the 
work of twenty minutes. In another ten 
he had filled his case with diamonds, 
emeralds, and ruby ornaments to the 
value of a quarter of a million. 

Not a sound was heard in the great 
sleeping castle, as with shoeless feet he 
trod the passages leading to the servants’ 
quarters. There, as luck would have it, 
he found a window. Slipping through 
this, he crept by the way of the hedges, 
across the park to the road which his map 


told him led to Alverstoke Priory. The 
coup had been successful. 
Arriving near where he felt Joyce 


would be, he gave vent to a low peculiar 
whistle. This was answered from a few 
yards away. Creeping in the direction 
of the sound Vast came across Joyce 
sitting unconcernedly in the motor car. 

**To London—like the devil!’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘Right,’’ returned Joyce. 

Surely motor car never travelled as 
that one did in the early hours of a dark 
December morning. 


Next morning the whole country was 
electrified and mystified. First, by the 
great speech delivered by Sir John Win- 
terton ; next by a brief report to the effect 
that a jewellery robbery had taken place 
at Alverstoke Castle, where the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had been 
staying as the Earl’s guest. Few iden- 
tified the two events, but as the day 
advanced the most mysterious rumours 
were voiced abroad. One thing was 
certain. Jewellery to the value of a 
quarter of a million had disappeared in 
the most unaccountable fashion. An- 
other thing. When His Lordship’s ser- 
vants went to awaken Sir John they 
found his bed had never been slept in. 
He had disappeared. Could he have 
been spirited away by the burglars? 

Then towards evening the papers pub- 
lished a thunderbolt in the shape of a 





A BRILLIANT 








“e COUP.” 


letter from Sir John Winterton denying 
that he had been to Alverstoke or 


spoken there, and embodying’ the 
‘*bogus’’ telegram postponing the 
visit. 


Never for years had such a mysteri- 
our affair occurred. Special editions of 
the evening papers devoting columns to 
the ‘‘ Alverstoke mystery,’’ as it was 
termed, were issued hour by hour. A 
detachment . of Scotland Yard men 
journeyed to the scene of the robbery by 
special train, whilst the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs was worried out of 
his life by callers. 

One thing was clear. A robbery had 
been committed, and putting two and 
two together it was obvious that the 
theft had been committed by the clever 
rogue who had impersonated Sir John 
Winterton. What the Lady Agatha 
thought and suffered may be better 
imagined than described. The Earl 
would have given worlds to shut up the 
whole affair—‘‘ to close it down ”’ as he 
put it: but nobody could afford to smile 
at the loss of a quarter of a million 
pounds and to be tricked in the bargain. 
Regretfully, the thing must go on to the 
bitter end. 


On arriving in town Joyce was des- 
patched post haste to Hull, from thence 
to Amsterdam to dispose of the jewels. 

That night Vast indulged in the 
luxury of an extra bottle of champagne. 
As he sat in his luxurious flat, the 
distant cry of a newsboy : 

** Star. Speshul. All about the 
Diamond Mystery,’’ came to his ears. 

He smiled—a very comprehensive 
smile. 

Suddenly the door opened, 
maid handed him a telegram. 

Vast chuckled. It would be a code 
wire from Joyce, stating what he had 
sold the stones for. 

It was from Joyce, but the informa- 
tion contained, caused the paper to 
flutter from Vast’s nerveless fingers. 

The message ran : 

‘*ALL PASTE.”’ 





and a 


‘*Damn!”’ ejaculated Vast with an 
emphasis that caused the servant-maid 
to run from the room. 






THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


THE WITS. THEY were engaged to be married. 

She was warm and romantic; he was a 

As Quin and Foot one day went out matter-of-fact solicitor. The other even- 

To view the country round, ing he took her to the theatre ; and when 

In merry mood they chattering stood the stage lover pressed his burning lips 

Hard by the village pound. to the lily-white cheek of the poor but 

Foot from his pocket a shilling drew, honest heroine, and seemed to murmur” 

And said: ‘‘ I’ll lay a penny. passionate words of love into her cora 
In this same place, before your face, ear, she whispered :— 

I’ll make this piece a guinea !”’ ‘George, dear, do you think he is 


HE: “Qh, pray don’t call me Mr. Brown.’’ 
SHE (sweetly) : “Why shouldn’t I call you Mr. Brown ?”’ 
HE: “ Because my name ts Somerset.”’ 


Upon the ground, within the pound, really saying something nice? ”’ 
The shilling soon was thrown, ‘*No, Florrie,’’ answered George 
‘* You see,’’ says Foot, ‘‘ the thing’s with a grin; ‘‘ I distinctly heard him say 
made out, that if she puts the enamel on so thick 
For there is one pound one.”’ again he will complain to the manager, 
‘*IT wonder not,’’ says Quin, ‘‘that as it comes off when he kisses her and 
thought spoils the vermillion on his ruby lips.”’ 
Should in your head be found, 
For ’tis the way your debts you pay— A story is told of a well-known 
One shilling in the pound! ”’ Sheffield tenor, who, when asked to sing 
(From a MS. collection at the ata dinner, although he had no music 
beginning of last century.) with him, went on to the platform to try. 
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He did his best, but he broke down in 
the middle and retired. He was cheered 
up by an elderly man, who tapped him 
on the shoulder and said :-— 

‘Never mind, lad, tha’s done thy 
best; but t’ feller as asked thee to sing 
owt to be shot!”’ 


MAN \ 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


‘* Ah, Isaacs, this suit looks very credit- 
able—very creditable indeed.” 

Isaacs (the tailor, excitedly) : 
‘*S’hellup me gracious! Dot suit vas 
noddings ov de kind. Dot suit neffer 
leafs der shop except for ready money.” 


AFTER reproving her eldest son for the 


ANUS \ 


\ La \\ 
TASS 


SHE: “But suppose Pa settles my dowry on 
me in my own right.” 
HE: “ Well, my dear girl, it’s—er—»nothing to 
me if he does.”’ 


‘‘ BEFORE we were married you used 
to write me three letters a day.’’ 

‘* Did I really?” 

‘And now you are annoyed because 
I ask you to write me a little bit of a 
cheque.”’ 


Mrs. Rosinson: ‘‘ And were you up 
the Rhine? ”’ 

Mrs. De Jones (just returned from a 
Continental trip): ‘‘ I should think so; 
right to the very top. What a splendid 
view there is from the summit! ”’ 


Harpy Upton (trying on a new suit) : 


offence of cigarette-smoking, the mother 
thought she would improve the occasion 
still further, and inquired of a younger 
member of the family, aged twelve, if he 
had been smoking also. 

** No, mother,’’ was the reply; 
have given it up.”’ 


7 


THE sexton of a small church raises a 
few chickens in a small enclosure in his 
back yard. The eggs of these he sells 
to some members of the church. Ona 
Saturday one of his customers asked him 
if he could spare a dozen eggs within 
the next two or three days. 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


IN SPKING. 


“Are you fond of pictures, my dear? 
“I don’t mind ’em, but I don’t call that a picture ” 





CARAVANNING NOTES. 


SUGGESTION made by Mr. Mark 
received sympathetic support at 
the annual meeting of the Club. 

This was a proposal that every country 
member of the Club should 

A Good be invited to act as a kind 
len. of local branch. The coun- 
try member was ina position to gather a 
large amount of information which would 
be extremely useful to those at a distance. 
He could interest himself in planning 
ideal caravan routes through a compara- 
tively wide extent of country to which 
he had immediate access, and in arrang- 
ing for pitches on such routes. These 
routes and pitches could then be filed at 
the offices of the club, and remain there 
for all members to consult when plan- 
ning their tours. It must be manifest 
to every caravanner that this project, 
if thoroughly carried out, would im- 
mensely increase the club’s usefulness. 
It is a kind of work that well repays 


the worker also, for in return for the 
trouble which each member would take 
in the matter, he would have access to 
a very large number of well-planned 
routes in all parts of the United King- 


dom for his own use. The scheme, in 
other words, is based on the recognition 
of the fact that in a club of this char- 
acter the mutuality of service is the 
dominant factor, and every member 
reaps ten-fold for all he does in its 
behalf. Take Mr. Mark’s own county 
for example, the Lake District—how 
invaluable would be a well-planned tour 
throughout that beautiful country, a 
tour so arranged as to give the cara- 
vanner access to all the most charming 
sections, advising him as to the best 
course to take to avoid the more serious 
grades, and where to obtain the best 
pitches without the trouble of hunting 
for them. It is by rendering such 
services that the club may justify its 
existence, and the council may be 
trusted to do all in their power to carry 
the suggestion into practical effect. 
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As so many ladies and gentlemen have 
joined the Caravan Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland during 
the last few weeks, it may 
be well to mention again 
that the next ‘‘ Meet’ of the Club is 
to be held at Coulsdon, in Surrey, begin- 
ning on July 14th, and, as soon as the 
detailed arrangements have been made, 
they will be, in due course, communi- 
cated to each Member of the Club. 
Active Caravanning Members are there- 
fore earnestly desired to make suitable 
arrangement, or re-arrangement, of 
their touring plans so that they may 
arrive at Coulsdon at that date, and add 
their vans or tents (or both) to the 
Pitch. Those who are not members, but 
desire to join the Club, can have par- 
ticulars sent them on application to the 
Hon. Gen. Sec., Mr. J. Harris Stone, 
358, Strand, W.C. The subscription is 
5s. a year, and the entrance fee 5s. 

The prestige of the Caravan Club is 
evidently increasing, and it must be 
acquiring a good reputation 
throughout the country dis- 
tricts, for the various rural 
public bodies are beginning to extend 
the welcoming hand to Members. The 
latest evidence of this most desirable 
feature is a letter the Hon. Gen. Sec. 
has received from Mr. Godfrey M. 
Morton, the Hon. Sec. of the Ross 
Traders’ Association, of Herefordshire. 
He calls the attention of Members of 
thie Club to the beautiful Valley of the 
Wye, to which Ross is the gateway, and 
will be at all time happy to afford 
Members all the information in his 
power regarding Pitches in the district. 

Since the list of Members of the 
Caravan Club was printed and sent to 

'N each, many ladies and 

ew! — 
ee gentlemen have joined. In 
. order that Members may 
make their printed copies correct and up- 
to-date, we subjoin the names and 
addresses of the recent additions to the 
Club :— 


~ 


“ Meet.” 


“ Pitches.” 
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Atkinson, J., Hubert Place, Lan- Mackie, Mrs. Audrey A. G., Nash- 
caster. enden, near Rochester. 


Bliss, Lady, The / sy, Abing i 
eaten ady e Abbey, Abingdon, Nicholson, J., Ryton Street, Worksop. 


Beath, David Leslie, M.R.C.S., Phillips, Morley, ‘! Westpoint,” 

L.R.C.P., Barnard House, Pulteney — Park, N.W. : 

Road, Bath. Ridely, G. H., Captain R.G.A., Fort 
Cockin, Thomas, 8, Granville Road, St. George, Madras, India. 

Frimghill, Bradford, Yorks. Shaw, Mrs. Gertrude E., Clayton 
Cargill, Miss L. P., San Silvestro, St. Croft, Dartford Heath, Kent. 

Albans, Herts. Todd, Miss Dorothy, North Petherton, 
Fraser, Alex., Melbourne, Australia. Somerset. 


THE REV. R. DRURY’S VAN, ‘‘ THE RAMBLER.”’ 


Having tea on the bank~ of the Severn, Worcester. 


Homan, Brees van, 17, Gracechurch Turner, Thomas James, 38, Gunter 
Street, E.C. Grove, West Brompton, S.W. 

Hobden, Miss F., 1, Adelaide Cottage, Thornton, William Arthur, Lock, 
Beaconsfield Road, Ventnor, I. of W. Partridge Green, Sussex. 

Keasbey, H. J., 4, Clodgy View, St. Walters, Henry, 315, Harrington 
Ives, Cornwall. Road, Lower Ince, near Wigan. 

Loveday, Miss Freda C., Lake View, Walker, Ralph Cuthbert, B.A., 315, 
Combe Down, Bath. Spring View, Lower Ince, near Wigan. 

Moriarty, Miss Joan Kathleen, 347, Williams, A. C., 52, King William 
Queen’s Road, New Cross, Surrey. Street, E.C.. 

Mackie, Duncan L., Nashenden, near Wilkins, Thomas, Sea View Road, 
Rochester. Parkstone, Dorset. 


GF! 











FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


HILE everyone supposed that 
W Spring had arrived and brought 
the blinds down on Winter and 

her modes, sufficient allowance was not 
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AN EGYPTIAN 


BLUE 
TRIMMED WITH BLACK BRAID. 
NARROW BOX PLEAT 
THREE SMALL PLEATS ON 

TRIMMED BLACK BRAID. 


SILK CACHEMIRE 
SKIRT HAS 
AT THE BACK WITH 


EITHER SIDE, 


made for the fickleness of Dame Fashion 
She had set the clock of the season 
back in order to give us a further glimpse 
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of the short tube costumes, whose scanty 
outlines are to be seen in every fashion- 
able street to the exclusion of more 
summery costumes. 

The dominating features of this wintry 
apparel are a picture hat and the most 
expensive silk stockings. Mind you, to 
be smart the whole scheme must be in 
black velvet or some dark material, and 
must be devoid of all trimming save 
white lace at the neck and wrist and a 
metal buckle. 

The skirt is quite six inches from the 
ground, caught in below the knee with a 
band of the same material, and being 
worn with shoes, leaves more than a 
glimpse of stocking to be seen. These 
must match the costume. 

Beautiful bags made of beaded silk 
with metal clasps at the top and a deep 
New Head fringe at the edge, and sim- 

pler ones of old brocade and 
ne. a gathered top with a narrow 
silk cord, are being carried. 

For afternoon wear, black velvet, em. 
broidered with steel are much in vogue, 
others being of gold galon with a heavy 
jet fringe at the bottom. 

Another whim of Fashion is to carry 
a bag made to match the costume worn. 

Some of the newest hats have a Tam 
o’ Shanter shaped crown, made of silk if 
the brim is of straw, and 
trimmed with flowers, or a 
dainty scarf with fringed 
ends ; another model seen was of the new 
mould shape carried out in dark prune 
coloured straw, the edge alone showing. 
This fitted over the top of the head and 
sloped over the forehead, and was thus 
close to the head at the side and standing 
out at the back. The crown was com- 
posed of shaded pink roses, with the 
centres darkening to a purple tone. 

Across the back of the hat was a large 
tailor’s bow of purple velvet, and at the 
back, in the centre of the hat, was filled 
in with large pansies. 

Other hats are of lace or broiderie 
Anglaise, rolling more or less at the side 
and trimmed with tulle and chiffon, and 
in many cases having a floral crown. 


Millinery 
Modes. 








There is quite a demand for the brim 
that is lined, and really no fashion is 
more becoming to the face. Not only 
are velvet, panne and silk used, but 
many hats are lined with black or cream 
lace, according to the requirements of 
the straw. Then again, black hats afe 
lined with white or coloured tulle, a 
popular shade being deep rose pink, 
which has a most becoming effect on a 
pale face. Natural straw coloured hats 
are often completed by a lining of brown 
and gold tissue. Another style which is 
much favoured is built on the Gains- 
borough lines, and is most popular in 
black tegal straw lined with white and 
trimmed at one side with pink roses and 
masses of black tulle. 

Turbans will be very fashionable 
during the summer months, and will 
appear in tucked and dotted net with a 
brush or cluster of flowers at the side. 
For an everyday type the sailor shape 
is the most popular, carried out in 
rough straw in all shades, the favourite 
amongst which are emerald green and 
cerise. They are trimmed quite simply 
with a band of velvet round the crown, 
either slipped through a handsome 
buckle or tied in a large bow at one:side. 

Tulle loops are very fashionable now, 
and for the woman who cannot afford 

or does not care to wear 

New ‘ 

a plumes this makes a very 
‘Temmnings. good substitute in the hat. 

These loops can be easily made, and 
should match the hat in colour or con- 
trast with it as preferred. Lace bows 
are also easily made at home, and these 
are a very fashionable millinery trim- 
ming at the moment. 

Other new millinery trimmings are 
wings of satin spangled with paillettes, 
and batiste beautifully embroidered in 
silk is the fabricating medium of others. 

Very pretty, too, are the printed 
gauzes, spangled or plain destined for 
the draped crowns, which are often 
posed on tinsel. 

Many of the washing cottons that will 
be wanted for summer frocks are being 

Modes of  5°2 in the shops. 

Prue ital _ There are all sorts of 
‘ diagonal weaves, embroid- 
ered and bordered: cottons, checked 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 
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linens, dotted linens, and striped linens, 
etc., but the linen that will be most popu- 
lar is the soft dull finished weave of a 
hand-woven aspect, in which are to be 
found all the new and lovely colours. 
The blues are to be highly popular, 
and are always practical, and especially 
useful; there is also a long list of pink 


~ 






~ 
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THE NEW HIGH CROWNED HAT OF 
NILE BLUE STRAW, TRIMMED WITH 
SOFT BLACK SATIN. 


and old rose as well as some soft pretty 
greens and browns. 

I saw a very charming little frock 
yesterday for summer wear made in soft 
white Indian muslin with an embroidered 
hem of large violet pansies. This dress 
was made in the kimono style, cut all in 
one, and semi-fitting at the waist. The 
collar and cuffs were of soft pleated lace 
lined with violet chiffon. 

E 
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Another was charming in pale grey 


crépon with an over dress of pink 
mousseline de soie. This dress was 
made quite simply, the waist being 


gathered and girded with a soft pink 
satin ribbon. The little chemisette was 





A DESIGN FOR BLUE 
SATIN AND NINON. 


of fine val lace with a ruching of pink 
tulle at the neck. 

Black and white has reached a high 
degree of popularity this spring for 
tailored dresses, and there is a new 
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shade of green known as Paquin Green 
which is often used as a touch of colour 
for a black and white costume. 

Melon pink is another shade that is to 
be popular this summer, and will be used 
a good deal for evening frocks. 

Transparent coats are to be worn with 
linen and cotton dresses. Some of these 
coats are of white Russian 
net with linen inserts em- 
broidered with broiderie 
Anglaise. The sleeves will be short, and 
the coats will have the double breasted 
effects. 

Simplicity is the only term that can be 
applied to the evening frocks of to-day. 


Coats for 
Summer Wear. 


— Although gowns are cer- 
tainly fuller, the silhouette is 

Gowns. the same, and the fullness is 
really composed of draperies, rather 


than a mere quantity of material massed 
together. 

Perhaps light airy fabrics are prefer- 
red before chiffon, velvet, and brocades, 
owing to their wonderful draping quali- 
ties. 

Black is also to be one of the leading 
modes for evening wear. One being 
notable for its simplicity was of black 
crépe de chine cut with the tunic effect 
and trimmed with bands of velvet em- 
broidered with pearls, steel and jet, the 
only touch of colour being a pale mauve 
orchid which was worn on the corsage. 

Another beautiful gown was in 
lustrous black velvet, cut Princesse 
fashion, with a tunic of black net. 

This dress had for its trimming some 
wonderful Eastern embroidery in gold 
and silver, and tiny roses wrought in 
thick rose silk which appeared in panel 
effect down the centre of the gown. 

Voile ninon, which bears a close re- 
semblance to mousseline de soie, is a 
fabric which is much favoured for even- 
ing gowns. A lovely instance of this 
was seen in a frock of orchid yellow, 
draped over a skirt of satin in the same 
tone, and embroidered on the bodice in 
Egyptian scarabs. This gown was cut 
in Empire style, and has a deep silver 
fringe at the hem. 

Last, but not least, is a smart theatre 
toilette of satin cloth which is a new 
material, and quite one of the nicest of 
this season’s fabrics. 
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This frock is in tunic style, with a 
lovely overdress of silvery grey chiffon. 
Round the decolletage is a lovely real 
Maltese lace berthe which forms the only 
trimming. 

The much to be desired slim appear- 
ance will be well maintained by the assist- 
ance of a skirt provided with 
a hip yoke, from which will 
fall a box-pleated underskirt. 
These skirts will be worn all the summer, 
and are seen in light washing serge 
linens and voiles. 

Coats and skirts in chantung are much 
in vogue, and they look very smart with 
a little colour introduced on the collar 
and cuffs. 


Skirts, 


The vogue for blouses to match the 
costume is full of pitfalls to the unwary, 


therefore the white © silk 
Blouses. blouses veiled with chiffon 
or net will meet with a 


warm welcome. 

The under blouses fit the figure 
tightly, while the transparent material is 
draped loosely over it, the sleeves being 
tucked. Other blouses are in _ voile, 
crépe de chine, ninon; these are chiefly 
cut with the seamless shoulder, and have 
a tiny ruche round the neck and sleeves 
in lace or net. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 


KNOW. 


Shread up an ounce of castile soap, 
pour one pint of boiling water on it; let 
it remain until cool; cut 
A Good 
’ up three ounces of bees- 
Furniture Polish. : , , 
wax and one ounce of 
white wax. Put one pint of turpentine 
on to the wax till dissolved, mix all to- 
gether thoroughly, and bottle for use. 


After scrubbing with warm soapy 
water in the usual way, take a clean dry 
cloth and a handful of salt. 
Put the salt on the same 
way as the grain of the 
wood, then leave it to dry. Should any 
salt remain it only needs to be wiped off 
with a The 


pleasing, 


How to 
Whiten Tables, 


duster result is most 
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Fresh fruit stains can be easily re- 
moved by borax; half a teaspoonful to a 


Te Remer gill of warm water. Soak 
as eee © the stains for a few 
rut Stains. minutes and they — will 


quickly disappear. 


When washing prints or muslins use 
salt in the water to prevent the colour 
from running. For washing 
white silk nothing is better to 
use than water in which a 
grated potato has been placed. Use a 
large potato for a quart of water and 
mix it a day or two before using. Only 
the clean part of the water should be 
used, and the silk should be dipped in 
and out, and then hung to dry. 


Good Hint. 


Gilt picture frames can be cleaned by 
mixing thoroughly one tablespoonful of 
soft soap with a half a 
pint of boiling water. 
Add to this one wine 
glass full of spirits of hartshorn, and 
mix the whole well together. Apply it 
with a soft camel’s hair brush, and after 
allowing it to remain for a minute wash 
off with clean water and dry with a clean 
soft cloth, 


How to Clean 
Gilt 


Picture Frames 


If the irons are already rusty, rub them 
with sweet oil and leave for forty-eight 
hours. Then rub off the oil 
with a cloth and clean with 
a little emery paper. 


To prevent Fire- 


irons from Rust. 


To launder a net blouse it should be 
ironed on the wrong side while it is quite 
damp, with a moderately 
The Laundries. hot iron. This will cause 
the net to stiffen sufficiently 

and it will look quite new. 


A good durable floor stain is made by 
mixing linseed oil with burnt sienna 
A Good until the desired shade is 
Floor Staie. obtained. Rub thoroughly 
into the boards with a 
flannel pad and polish it the next day 
with beeswax and turpentine. 


Scrub with warm water and soap into 
which a little methylated 
To Clean * _ 
: spirits has been added, and 
Wicker Chairs. . ‘ ones ; 
dry in the air. This will 
also remove grease spots, 
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By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


HOUGH one cannot really say that 
T motoring has a special ‘‘season ”’ 
such as tennis or cricket have, for 
example, there is, nevertheless, a kind of 
special send-off given by 
the Easter meeting at the 
Brooklands Racing Track. 
Being the first important event of the 
year, the Brooklands Easter meeting 
ushers in the year’s programme, and 
with the greater éclat, too, since the races 
on this course are the only ones worthy 
of the name. There are, of course, cer- 
tain high speed events held once a year 
in a few Continental countries, but they 
are becoming fewer and fewer, and can- 
not be seen to the same advantage as 
our own, 


Perennial 


Bloom. 


Just imagine an enormous elliptical 
track, made of smooth concrete and 
many yards in width. On 
either side is a straight 
run of nearly a mile, 
at the ends being gentle curves that are 
hardly felt as one skims round them. 
Moreover, to avoid any chance of skid- 
ding or of damaging the tyres, the 
curves are carefully banked, being so 
steeply inclined at the outside as to be 
impossible to walk on, as I have person- 
ally found. Nevertheless, they have 
been scientifically designed for very high 
speeds—in fact, I have travelled over 
them at 110 miles with F. Newton, the 
crack Napier driver. At a speed such 
as this, one’s sensations are naturally 
very vivid, and strange to say, fear is 
the last thing one feels. One is rather 
exhilarated to an extraordinary degree, 
and is sorry rather than otherwise when 
the car comes to rest. 


A Gigantic 


Motordrome. 


It is a very interesting experience to 
car round and round the 
track, for one can go “‘ all 
out ’’ without fear of police 
traps, cross road traffic, in- 
different animals or thoughtless pedes- 
trians. One is, indeed, supreme at the 
moment, the sum of two guineas per 


drive a fast 


The Land 
of Liberty. 


annum placing at one’s disposal daily 
the whole of the resources of the track. 
And as it is nearly three miles in circum- 
ference, is kept in excellent order, and 
furnished with everything one needs for 
one’s car, one’s visitors, or oneself, 
with ingenious machinery to calculate 
one’s utmost speed with  unerring 
accuracy, it is difficult to imagine a 
more perfect automobile Arcadia. At 
the Easter meeting I drove a new 
Belgian car, known as the Excelsior, 
the first of its kind in this country. 
When visiting the recent Salon de 1’ 
Aeronautique et de 1’ Automobile in 
Brussels, I was struck with the car’s 
good design and_ high-class finish. 
Becoming very friendly with me_ the 
manufacturers lent me one of their cars 
for a dozen days or so, and I was 
fully impressed by its pace, since we 
vasily reached a speed of sixty miles an 
hour on the Belgian country roads near 
the Forét des Ardennes. 


The result was that I decided to try 
the car at Brooklands, where I had the 
A New luck to win a cup, though 
my handicap was very 
Belgian Car. heme on — ca 
heavy as the car was a 
newcomer. I understand the car will 
shortly be sold in the British Isles by a 
syndicate, and it ought to have a good 
sale as the price is moderate and its 
design above the average. The Excel- 
sior cars are up to date in every respect 
as their designer is a gentleman who has 
been building cars on the Continent for 
the last fourteen years. Moreover, he is 
a real enthusiast—like the Continental 
people often are—and I have seen him 
spend a whole day over some refractory 
motor car, just for the mere pleasure of 
making the ‘* wheels go round.”’ 
Nothing is more important to motor- 
ists than tyres, as they unfortunately 
A. Useful have it in their power to 
make or mar one’s pleasure ; 
Adjunct. 1 have referred,I think,upon 
former occasions to the good qualities of 
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Dunlops, and am pleased to find another 
reliable article in the Goodrich. Curi- 
ously enough, though I consider myself 
far more au fait than most people with 
everything pertaining to motoring, | 
have had little experience with these 
tyres. Of late, however, I have travel- 
led long distances on them and found 
them excellent both on road and track. 


Possessing, in addition to real good 
wearing properties, the “‘life’’ and 
resilency that mean so much to the 


occupants of a motor car, these tyres 
have more than usual to commend them 
to devotees of the automobile. 


AUTOMOBILE 
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wo 


doubt aware that, at the last Monaco 
races, which only terminated a few days 
ago, the Ursula, owned by the Duke of 
Westminster, covered herself with 
renown. One can, indeed, get excellent 
sport out of a homely motor boat, easily 
made and costing very little, nothing 
being more enjoyable than exploring 
shady back woods or breasting a flowing 
tide while a sturdy little engine does all 
the work. Later on, perhaps, I will give 
details of such a craft as I am referring 
to, one of which a friend is using daily, 
and which an absurdly small 
sum, 


costs 





THE BELGIAN 


EXCELSIOR.”’ 


Winner of a cup at the Brooklands Easter Meeting. 


This title is at first sight rather start- 
ling, perhaps, vet it is none the less 
accurate. And that naval 


Motoring on ; : . ‘ 
motoring Is becoming in- 


Sea. wm . od 
creasingly popular can be 
seen by the lengthy programme ar- 
ranged for the season by the British 
Motor Boat Club and the Motoring 


Yacht Club, both of which are holding 
nearly two dozen meetings each around 
our shores. Then again, the celebrated 
meeting held every year at Monaco is 
sufficient proof for the most exacting of 
mortals of the great speed racing motor 


craft can develop. My readers are no 


In these days it is difficult for any 
make of car to surpass its competitors, 
as the general standard is 
now so high. Nevertheless, 
virtue will tell, has 
recently been seen in the case of the 
Daimler and Bedford cars. The one old- 
established and a household name by 


In the Front 
Rank. 


as 


reason of royal patronage, the other a 
newcomer which has fought its way to 
the front by sheer merit, both represent 
remarkable success in 
To the 
Daimler cars honours literally flow in, 
as, for example, the much coveted Dewar 


in their own way 


automobile construction. 
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Trophy, of which the firm has lately 
been the recipient. Nor have the Bed- 
ford Company any reason to be dis- 
appointed with their début, for the Bed- 
ford that competed in the Easter Brook- 
lands meeting astonished me by its 
speed. Judging by the form of the 
average car after years’ of experience in 
the motor trade, the way the Bedford 
shaptd during the racing should give the 
manufacturers the strongest reason to 
congratulate themselves. 
« 
By the way, the importance of using a 
good spirit in racing competitions should 
; never be overlooked, as 
A Relichle everything must be of the 
Petrol. very best to ensure victory. 
Many a successful competitor owes a 
good deal to Pratt’s petrol, which I have 
found to be always of standard quality 
and a trusty friend on road and track. 


I have seldom found anything so indis- 
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pensible of late as the Thermos flask. 
The Thermos As I have spent whole 
days at a time tuning 
Flask. up a car on the track, 
having no leisure to think about meals, 
I found this ingenious article a real boon 
and a blessing to men. It belonged to 
an enthusiastic motorist, also the editor 
of the Law Times, who told me how 
useful he had found it on long Con- 
tinental runs. Certainly the flask kept 
its contents almost boiling hot hours 
after it was filled, and proved a welcome 
addition to our outfit. 


I have just had my attention drawn to 
the motor and cycle sheds built by that 
expert in the business 
Motor & Cycle Mr. O’Brien, of Coven- 

Sheds. try. Being experienced 
in such matters he turns out really excel- 
lent houses at a low cost, and, what is 
better still, executes orders with com- 
mendable promptness, 
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A LITTLE MAID OF WALCHEREN, 


She works in the fields by Day and reads Shakespeare in English 
by Night, 





